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IS IT THE TIME? 


HATEVER may be thought of Lord Patmerston’s 
Indian proposal—and, in our eyes, it has even more 
objectionable characteristics than our conjectures had attri- 
buted to it—there is no question as to the reasonable- 
ness of Mr. Barine’s amendment. It is not only not a good 
time, but the very worst that can be imagined, for changing 
the Government of India. There is not a shadow of pretext 
for legislating now, instead of one or two years hence, 
except the plea that public interest is riveted on India. 
But public interest, though some reason for having an inquiry, 
is a distinct reason against acting without inquiry. 
without understanding is a far worse condition of popular 
feeling than absolute incuriousness ; for, while it does not in 
the slightest degree qualify the many to decide, it prevents the 
decision from being committed to the instructed few. What 
is our starting-point on this subject? We have before us 
the deliberate conclusion of two of the most laborious Com- 
mittees which ever sat, that the double Government ought 
not to be abolished ; and we have a solemn enactment of 
the Legislature ratifying their resolution. Has the country, 
or any portion of it, acquired a knowledge of India since 
1853 which entitles it to reverse the decision of its re- 
presentatives? We say, emphatically, No! 

The House of Commons, at least, requires no proof of 
this negation. Nobody, of course, knows more about the 
events of 1857 than Lord Pautmerston, who, besides his 
opportunities, has had the stimulus of an awful responsibility 
forcing him to appropriate and assimilate his knowledge. And, 
of all things which he may be supposed to know, the informa- 
tion uppermost in his mind may be presumed to be the names 
and services of the great Europeans who have quelled or 
prevented revolt. Yet Lord Patmerston, coming down to 
the House on Monday to propose a vote of thanks to the 
worthies of our Indian empire, forgot their names, boggled 
the story of their great deeds, confused their respective 
services, was pulled by the coat-tails by one colleague, and 
whispered to in the ear by another, till at last, arriving at the 
name of Frere, of Scinde, the First Minister of the Crown 
absolutely broke down from ignorance. With a pleasant 
audacity, Lord Patmerston, after some minutes’ hesitation, 
told a tittering audience that Mr. Frere’sservices were so well 
known that it was needless for him to mention them. He was 
in complete darkness as to the very name of the man whose 
policy and heroism have been only second to those of Sir 

oHN LAWRENCE; and yet he precipitates a measure which 
depends for success or miserable failure upon its effect on the 
unknown springs of action which lie hidden in the heart of 
the Hindoo. But, besides this practical admission of de- 
fective knowledge, there is a still more startling acknow- 
ledgment of Ministerial ignorance on record. On the 25th 
of last November, the Court of Directors addressed a des- 
te the Government of India, requesting it to collect in- 

i tion as to the causes of the mutiny, and distribut- 
ing the inquiry into a number of heads relating to every 
possible motive which could have influenced Bengal 


Sepoy. Mr. Vernon Situ, as President of the Board of 
Control, must have deliberately rete of every line in 
that despatch, and probably, as is his wont, revised it with 
his own elegant pen. Of course it has not yet been answered. 
The Indian Minister formally admits therefore that, at the 
end of last November, he was ignorant of the causes of the 
mutiny—the only event which could possibly give ground for 
modifying the decision of the Legislature in 1853. A fortiori, 
Mr. Vernon Satu is ignorant whether the mutiny is attri- 
butable to any defect in the frame of the existing Indian 
Government. 

The persons who have the greatest experience of India 
and its races wisely decline to predict the exact effects which 
will be produced in India by suddenly overthrowing the 
East India Company. But they are unanimous in agreeing 
that the effect will be prodigious. And this effect is of 
course completely independent of any legislative contrivances 
—those in Lord Patmerston’s measure are worthless—by 
which the real consequences of the change might be 
attempted to be reduced toa minimum. The question to be 
considered is the influence which a change in the style and 
title of the supreme authority will have on the population 
of the Peninsula, of which a considerable portion is in 
actual revolt, a still larger portion is released for the time 
from all administrative control, and the remainder is in a 
dangerous and abnormal state of wonder and mental excite- 
ment. There is hardly any corner of their lives which an alter- 
ation of Government will not be expected by them to penetrate 
to and affect. The Government in India is sole landholder, sole 
rewarder of merit, sole organizer of commerce, lord of life 
and death ; and it is only within the last eighty years that it 
has ceased to be regarded as the dictator of the national 
religion. It is sheer madness to doubt that the Hindoo, 
whose very gods are cruel by rule, and merciful only in the 
exception, will look upon a modification in this enormous 
power as intended to work him all evil. That he would attend 
to limitations which tried to reduce the change to a change of 
nae, is a dream of constitutional Englishmen. The natives 
now in rebellion will almost certainly interpret it as a con- 
fession of defeat, and a condemnation of English rule in 
India. The loyal part of the population will quite certainly 
regard it as the signal of an attack on their property, lives, and 
liberty. They know that it is the result of the mutiny ; and 
they know that attempts have been made to implicate them 
in the guilt, and to confound them in the punishment, of the 
mutineers, The Government which has allowed Lord Can- 
Nina to obtain from the Rajah of Burpwan, and all the 
principal natives of Bengal, a memorial directed against the 
Calcutta Europeans, must bear the full responsibility of that 
proceeding. Ministers have elicited from great numbers of in- 
fluential Hindoos a protest against the bloodthirsty designs of 
Europeans, who are known to those Hindoos as the Com- 
pany’s declared enemies, and who are the only enemies of the 
Company ever heard of in India. Can they pretend not to 
perceive the construction which every man of Lord Cannino’s 
native memorialists will put on a measure which sacrifices 
the Company to its enemies ? 

But the immense danger will be a fear—we say openly, a 
very natural fear—that the change of authority will involve 
a resort to compulsory conversion. To understand the pro- 
bability of this apprehension becoming universal, it is neces- 
sary to get rid of the stupid delusion that the East India 
Company did not do its very best to serve the interests of 
Christianity in India. There never was any difference in 
principle between the missionaries and the Indian Govern- 
ment ; but the first denied, audothe latter affirmed, that 
Hindoos would make resistéiies in’ arms to incautious inter- 
ference with their religigt’ "Which was in the right, let 
the Bengal mutiny to which the 
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hended without attending to the character of the Hindoo law. 
The Hindoo jurisprudence, both of persens and of property, 
is a purely hieratic system. The head of the family is 
its priest. There is no such thing (except in a few 
localities) as a Will; and property descends from parent 
to child as an apanage of sacred functions. The son 
succeeds to the father’s possessions, on the condition, 
inexorably insisted on till lately, that he offers certain 
sacrifices at his parent’s tomb. But the Company and the 
Government of India recently enacted that no man should 
forfeit his inheritance through change of religion. Under 
the new law, the Christian son cannot perform the sacrifices ; 
the next heir, not getting the property, will not; and the 
consequence, in the eyes of every believing Hindoo, is that 
both the Hindoo father and the Christian son are doomed 
together to eternal perdition. If this measure argue timidity 
on the part of the rulers of India, we should be obliged 
to the Times and the religious world for their definition 
of boldness. It is, in short, vain to deny that the course 
of legislation during the last thirty years has been such as 
naturally to influence the Hindoo estimate of that which 
in his eyes will be the most prodigious act of legislation 
ever accomplished. The reform we have mentioned, which 
is only one of many wearing the same complexion, 
went to the very verge of prudence ; and even if the natives 
should not use it as their key to the meaning of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON’S revolution, they have plenty of express informa- 
tion as to the objects with which the revolution has been 
clamoured for. The Calcutta press, which did not spare the 
Government before the mutiny for its religious innovations, 
has now taken the hint from the 7imes, and has imported the 
famous dietum that Christians ought not to be ashamed of 
their Christianity—a formula which we defy Pariixvvs him- 
self to translate into any vernacular Indian language in terms 
which do not imply that the Christians in India are about 
to have recourse to persecution. The Calcutta Malignants 
lave been saying, therefore, to the Hindoo ear, that Com- 
pany Bahadoor must be destroyed because he does not per- 
secute ; and that the native population knows what the Cal- 
cutta Malignants are saying, is proved by Lord Cannino’s 
native Memorial. Company Bahadoor is now going to be de- 
stroyed, and a new European Government is to be enthroned 
on the bayonets of an overwhelming military force. The 
inference to the native mind will be direct; and, as we 
asserted before, it is a most natural one. 

We must not forget to notice the wonderful argument of 
the 7imes that the East India Company has deserved ex- 
tinction for not having urged on the natives that Christianity 
is never propagated by violence. If the Company is really 
to be overturned for not teaching this, it is to be overturned 
for not teaching a lie. Christianity has over and over again 
been propagated by violence. The only European Christians 
who ever gained any considerable hold on India before the 
Protestants of England, belonged to a sect and nation which 
openly proselytized to Christianity by slaughter, torture, and 
duress. If propagandism by violence is entirely discredited 
over about a third of Christian Europe, and prac- 
tically disused, though still theoretically. advocated, 
over the other two-thirds, the credit belongs to 
those principles which the religious world, and the Zimes 
abetting it, are trying to set aside in their application to 
India. What the East India Company might have taught 
the Hindoo was that, in a small corner of Europe, the 
blessings of toleration had been slowly and painfully acquired, 
and that, though still retained, they were in jeopardy every 
hour. England has much reason to be thankful that the 
Indian Government, instead of proclaiming general pro- 
positions about the temper of Christians, confined itself to 
promising simply that it would respect the religion of its 
subjects. 


PALMERSTON’S ACCOMMODATION BILL. 


fe French Emprror has apologized to the English nation. 
That, at least, is something to set off against all the 
humiliation and disgrace which has fallen upon us. We do not 
wish to treat this reparation in a tone of depreciation, still 
less—for, Heaven knows, there is little room for that—of 
exultation. We think it becomes the manliness and frank- 
ness of the English people to acknowledge, without reserve, 
that the simple phrase, “The Empznor enjoins you to say 
“ to Lord CLangenpow how much he regrets it,” is an ample 
and honourable amende for all the causes of offence to 
which it is applied. As far as Louis Napoueon is con- 


cerned, we think the course he has adopted in tendering this 
explanation straightforward and courageous. In this res 
his conduct offers a marked contrast to the meanness 
spirit displayed by the English Minister. This apology, te 
which the Administration owed its majority on Tuesda: 
night, was accorded, not to the representations of the English 
Government, but to the remonstrances of thé English press 
and the indignation of the English people. The explanatory 
despatch of Count Wa Lewski was not penned until last 
Saturday, when the temper of the House of Commons and of 
the country had made it sufficiently apparent to the French 
Ambassador what would be the fate of the Government Bill 
if the menaces in the Montteur stood unretracted. Sir G, 
Grey “admits” that the publication of the addresses in the 
Moniteur “was insulting to this nation,” and he had been 
made sufficiently aware that “it had been deeply felt by the 
“country.” Nevertheless, with these insults flung in their 
face, the Government, which should be the natural guardian 
of the honour of the nation, asked no explanation, and sought 
no redress. They humbled themselves and the country be- 
fore these insolent menaces, and prepared to do the bidding 
of the Moniteur. Admitting that the conduct of the French 
Government was “insulting to this nation,” they think, 
like Lord GRANVILLE, that it does not signify. But the 
English people thought otherwise ; and as the Minister of 
the Crown proved himself unworthy to be their mouth- 
piece, they spoke for themselves. The Emprror has been 
wise enough to understand their spirit, and to listen to their 
voice; and he has tendered to the English people a reparation 
which he felt to be due, but which an English Government 
had not the spirit to demand. And herein he has proved 
himself a more sagacious statesman and a braver man than 
the English Minister. If there is one feature in this shame- 
ful business more humiliating than another, it is the moral 
superiority exhibited by the ruler of France over the 
Ministers of the British Crown. He has retrieved, by a 
manly and straightforward explanation, the false position in 
which he had placed himself. They have escaped the re- 
sentment of the nation only under the shelter of an apology 
which they dared not demand, and with which, by their 
own admission, they were prepared to dispense. 
Nevertheless, by whatever means, and through whatever 
source it has been obtained, a sufficient reparation has been 
made. And thus, though we have great ground of com- 
plaint against the conduct of our case by our own Govern- 
ment, we think there is an end of the matter as far as 
France is concerned. We have formerly expressed an opinion 
that the case stood on a different footing before the menaces 
of the Moniteur, from that on which it was afterwards 
placed by a public insult to this country. We venture now 
to add, that we think the situation again materially changed 
by the apology which has been subsequently tendered. In 
avowing our opinion that an altered line of conduct may 
become a nation as well as an individual under altered circum- 


of inconsistency from the Globe. If so, we shall, we hope, 
meet our fate with an equanimity commensurate to the 
disaster. Our familiarity with the reasoning powers of that 
respectable journal permits us to console ourselves under the 
misfortune of differing from its views on the elementary 
principles of logic. We may also be permitted to suggest 
that the exclusive occupation of defending little Whig jobs is 
not perhaps the training most conducive to a delicate sen- 
sitiveness on questions of public honour or national dignity. 
Though, however, the publications in the Moniteur may now 
be fairly considered as disposed of, there is another most 
material question arising out of the first despatch of Count 
WaALEwsKI, which the subsequent apology does not remove, 
nor indeed touch. Even Mr. Disra£1 is compelled to confess 
that it was “an unfortunate despatch,” and that “it was 
“ not written with that dignity, good sense, and good temper 
“which generally characterize his lucubrations.” We own 
we have not the same private opportunities as Mr. DisRazLI 
of forming a judgment upon Count WALEwsxr'’s ordi 
lucubrations ; but we will venture to say in plain Engli 
of this State-paper, that a more false and calumnious docu- 
ment was never addressed to a friendly Power by a foreign 
State. The charges preferred against England in this 
despatch have never been retracted—indeed, they are the 
real preamble to the Government Bill. That they have not 
been retracted we can hardly be surprised, for the Prime 
Minister of England, speaking on behalf of the nation, de- 
clares that they are true. “Th 


@ reason,” we are told by 
Lord Patmerston, “why the despatch of Count WALweskI 


stances, we shall possibly expose ourselves to another charge — 
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“ was not met with an indignant refutation was because, un- 
“fortunately, facts prevented our making that indignant re- 
«futation.” Let us see what is the charge on which the 
Prime Minister of England suffers judgment to go by 
default—or, to speak more correctly, records a plea of guilty 
agaist the English nation. It is well summed up in a single 
sentence of the French despatch :—“ Ought English legis- 
«lation to contribute to favour the designs and plans of 
“ assassins?” This is the charge which an English Minister 
cannot answer with an indignant refutation, because for- 
sooth the fact is so. All we can say is, that if “ English 
« legislation” now “ favours the designs of assassins,” we shall 
be just as much without an answer to the same charge after 
the Government Bill shall have passed into law as before it 
was introduced. The Bill creates no new offence, nor provides 
any newremedy. What will be punishable then was punish- 
able before. The detection will be made no easier, nor the 
conviction any more certain. And yet all Europe is to be 
told, on the authority of the first Minister of the English 
Crown, that “English legislation contributes to favour assas- 
« sination,” because that is now a misdemeanour which he pro- 

to make a felony. It would be about as just to affirm 
that English legislation favours forgery and sheep-stealing 
because it has ceased to treat them as capital offences. The 
walls of London are at this moment placarded with offers of 
a reward for the apprehension of an accomplice in a crime 
which, by the confession of the Prime Minister, the English 
law “contributes to favour.” If a confidential adviser, 
entrusted with all the materials for the complete and tri- 
umphant defence of an innocent person charged with some 
infamous crime, were to go into court, and then, for some 
collateral object, were to enter a plea of guilty, with an 
appeal to the mercy of the judge, he would have done for his 
client exactly the office which Lord Paumerston has per- 
formed for the English nation. 

The pretence that the measure is propounded as a real 
amendment of the law, and not as a diplomatic concession, 
has been sufficiently refuted by the Home Secretary 
himself. On this point it is only necessary to cite the words 
of Sir Grorce Grey, addressed to the House of Commons 
on this very subject in 1851. “ We shall not hesitate,” 
said the Secretary for the Home Department on that occasion, 
“legally and constitutionally to meet any violation of the law. 
“ I believe the powers we possess are amply sufficient to punish 
“ by penalties the violation of the law by foreigners, after we 
“ have been satisfied that they have really committed themselves 
“in any case in which legal proceedings can be instituted.” 
And yet Sir Grorce Grey is now a member of the Cabinet 
which declares to Europe that there is no answer to the charge 
that “ English legislation favours the designs of assassins.” 
What is there in the attempt of Orsrn1 in 1858 to bring this 
disgraceful reproach on the English character and English in- 
stitutions—a reproach which the attempt of Louis NaPpoLEon 
at Boulogne never seems to have suggested to the mind of the 
Secretary for the Home Department in 1851 ? 

If this capitulation was intended to place on a better and 
more friendly footing the mutual relations of the two coun- 
tries, it has certainly most lamentably failed of its object. 
By sacrificing the dignity of this country in a weak and 
foolish attempt to deprecate the unreasonable violence of the 
French Government, the English Minister has aroused 
throughout England a sense of injured pride and national 
exasperation which it will be very hard to soothe. The 
English people feel—and justly feel—that in this affair they 
have been made to cut a very sorry figure in the presence of 
France. That is not a sentiment which is at all likely to in- 
crease the sympathy or improve the cordiality between the two 
nations, e present tone of public feeling in this country 
towards the Emperor of the Frencu is a sufficient proof how 
far the Government Bill has acted as oil on the waters of strife. 

_ We cannot profess to be surprised at the vote of Tuesday 
night. The Government had placed Parliament in the 
position of either accepting the humiliation which was forced 
on it, or hurling an open defiance at France. Members had 
to choose, as the Z'imes elegantly expresses it, between the 
“flowers” of honour and the “tubers” of safety. They 
accordingly went in for the potatoes, and we are not pre- 
o to say that, under the circumstances, they were wrong. 

t the Minister cannot flatter himself that the men who 
followed him in the d ing alternative which his acts 
had imposed on them, enjoyed the situation in which he had 
placed bape Ble red a member who voted in the majority 
consen of d with an indignant spirit 
ated shame of Englan dignant spiri 


What makes the conduct of the Government the more 
inexcusable, and the situation of the country the more mor- 
tifying, is that all this humiliation was totally unnecessary. 
There was a course open to a Minister of ordinary spirit 
and firmness, which, while it would have been perfectly 
friendly towards France, would not have been inconsistent 
with the honour and dignity of England. Lord Patwerstow 
might have answered Count Wa.ewskr’s despatch to some 
such effect as this. He might have said—“ The charges which 
“ you have brought against England of favouring assassination 
“ by her laws is unfounded. If you will supply us with evi- 
“ dence, or show us how we may obtain evidence, to support 
“ any of the allegations in your despatch, we will put in force 
“ the remedies which the English law possesses, and has al- 
“ ways possessed, against an atrociouscrime. Astoyourdemand 
“ for an immediate and radical change in the laws of England, 
“that is a requisition with which no English Minister can 
“comply. But to show you that the English Government 
“ has every disposition to listen to the reasonable representa- 
“ tions of a friendly State, you may inform the Emperor of the 
“ FRENCH that we are prepared to take the following course. 
“ At this moment a Commission is sitting for the consolida- 
“ tion and amendment of our criminal code, and Bills to carry 
“out these objects are already announced in Parliament on 
“ behalf of the Government. We will refer the existing law 
“ with regard to conspiracy to the consideration of the persons 
“employed in revising our code, and any improvement in 
“the machinery of the law which may be thought conve- 
“nient or necessary, shall be introduced into the general 
“ legislation in which we are engaged. More than this France 
“cannot reasonably ask, nor England honourably grant.” 
That the present Bill can pass into law in its present shape 
seems scarcely possible. The absurdity would be too glaring, of 

ing in the same session a Bill to consolidate all the 
statutes with reference to offences against the person, and a 
separate and exceptional Bill to vary the punishment under 
one particular head. In the end, the two measures must 
surely be committed together, and passed as one enactment. 
If this had been done at first, the whole of the diffi- 
culty would have been avoided. The reason alleged by 
Lord Patmerston for not having taken this course is dis- 
ingenuous and untrue. He stated that the provisions of the 
present measure could not have been introduced into the 
Consolidation Bill, because the office of the Commissioners 
was only to consolidate, and not to change the law. This 
is simply not the fact ; for, as the Minister must have known 
from the notice of the Soricrror-GENERAL and from the title 
of the Commission, the object of the Bill was to “Con- 
“solidate and amend the Statutes.” That Lord Pat- 
MERSTON should have been driven to argue that it would 
be altogether foreign to the scope of such a Bill to 
alter the punishment of a particular crime, only shows 
the straits to which the Government are reduced in 
order to defend their conduct. 

But that, it will be said, would not have satisfied France. 
What the Emperor wants is not practical legislation, but 
some public evidence of the concurrence, not to say the 
submission, of England. This, no doubt, is the true key to 
the Bill. This object was stated with great definiteness and 
precision by Mr. Disrakwt, in language accepted and reite- 
rated by Lord Patmerston. The French Emperor is made, 
by these eminent and liberal statesmen, to address England 
somewhat as follows: “ I do not disguise the difficulties. 
“T have to contend with. Aid me at this moment to 
“ show to France, where the hostile factions are raising their 
“heads, that my eonfidence in the assistance of England 
“ has not been misplaced.” Such is, no doubt, in the eyes of 
the French Government, the real use of the Bill. It is to 
make England accessary, in the eyes of Europe, to the exist- 
ing system of government in France. That Mr. Disraewr 
should desire this, does not surprise us. He has never dis- 
sembled or concealed his opinions on this subject. We know 
well enough that now or at any other time, he will be very 
ready to lend any aid in his power to General L’Esprnasse 
in “the difficulties with which he may have to contend,” and 
to make England solidaire of a system by which the “ hostile 
“ factions,” who alone keep alive the spark of liberty 
under the crushing weight of a military despotism may 
be wholly extinguished. We are quite aware that govern- 
ment by the sword is, in Mr. Disraet’s vocabulary, the 
“key and corner-stone of modern civilization.” It is be- 
cause we know this, that we have always 
Disrakti and his principles a steady and determined re- 


sistance. But that PatMErston, who has gained the 
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confidence of a great party, and has mounted to the Govern- 
ment of a free country, by dint of loud professions of his 
attachment to the cause of constitutional liberty all over the 
world—that the Bombastes Furioso of foreign liberalism 
should be the fugleman of such a treason to the cause of fre- 
dom and the reputation of England throughout Europe—will 
surprise those who have not learnt by experience that the 
noisiest braggarts are not the most courageous or consistent 
statesmen. No wonder that the long and humiliating defence 
which the “spirited Foreign Minister” delivered to the House 
of Commons just before the division on Tuesday night, was 
received by his own side in what our French friends would 
call a silence morne. The breach between Lord Patmerston 
and the Liberal party at home and abroad is final and incu- 
rable. The fate has befallen the “spirited foreign policy” 
which, sooner or later overtakes all impostures—it has been 
found out. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


WE beg to say we have never yet offered any formal 

apology for Lord Canninc. This rather special form 
of disclaimer is employed out of regard to our friends of the 
religious press. The newspaper which rejoices in the benign 
influences has invented a theory of the Saturday Review, 
which is remarkable for displaying exactly the same sort of 
dexterity which has its more appropriate field in the inter- 
pretation of the prophetic Scriptures. A careful examination 
of our articles, and an intelligent survey of the corresponding 
phenomena in the political world, have convinced the 
Record that this Journal is written by the Bishop of Oxrorp 
and Mr. Giapstong, with the view of conciliating the Rev. 
F. D. Mavrice, in order that the three in concert may avail 
themselves of the aid of Lord GRANVILLE to pull down Lord 
PALMERSTON, and make Lord Cannine Prime Minister in his 
room. This ingenious combination of all the existing forms 
of Antichrist, who are to fight in our columns their Arma- 
geddon against the Man of Gop, exemplifies a sort of 
inquisitiveness by which we are just now considerably vic- 
timized. It surely must be to those gentlemen who know 
everything—the London Correspondents of the provincial 
press—that we owe a perfect shower of revelations as to the 
influences, objects, and personnel of this Journal. The 
penny London newspapers assure their readers that the 
Saturday Review is written “ chiefly by ordained ministers 
“ of the Gospel.” Punch, which has the best imaginable 
reasons for avoiding the indiscretion it commits, describes 
the “rifle-pits of the Saturday Review” as manned 
by a distinguished writer well known in Leadenhall- 
street. And, to crown all, we have received a copy of 
a bran-new London journal, in which a passage, care- 
fully underscored, proclaims that the contributors to the 
Saturday Review ave composed “ half of Gladstonite M.P.’s, 
“ and the other half of deans, archdeacons, and Canons.” Now 
we know that we contradict the London Correspondents at 
our peril. How can we be better informed than gentlemen 
who, as it would appear, begin the day by breakfasting with 
Lord Patmerston, drop in afterwards for a cozy chat in a 
boudoir at Stafford House, lunch confidentially with the 
French Ambassador at the Travellers’, pay a round of visits 
to TATTERSALL’s, Paternoster-row, and the office of the Z'imes, 
and then, after strolling into the Opera, the Play, and the 
Speaker’s Gallery, wind up by talking over the events of the 
day with Mr. Disraext at a comfortable supper given by the 
overworked Mr. Hayter. Nothing but the most con- 
scientious conviction that, after all, we know more of our 
own affairs than anybody else, could have prevailed on us to 
request that in future we may have taken into account our 
positive assertion that our arguments for the East India 
Company are not written by anybody who has the remotest 
connexion with the India House, and that our only relation 
to the Hierarchy is the usual one of respectful or somnolent 
attention. As for Gladstonite M.P.’s, we submit that the 
class is too limited to satisfy the theory. The staff of this 
journal is visibly on a different scale from that of the Little 
Peddlington Gazette, whose Editor not only wrote the leading 
articles and the news, but even contributed the base attacks 
on his influential paper to which he was perpetually replying. 

To return to Lord CanninG, who (we repeat) is, like Lord 
Bateman’s bride, neither the better nor the worse for us. 
We take to ourselves the credit of having pursued, in regard 
to the efforts of the Government of India to cope with the 
Sepoy revolt, exactly the same course of action which we 
over and over again insisted upon as obligatory on more 


powerful journals in their criticisms on the Crimean war, 
Episodes in this fearful struggle may be commented upon, 
the progress of events may be illustrated, isolated acts of 
heroism may be applauded, and temporary miscarriages 
lamented ; but it is only sciolism or deliberate malevolence 
which will presume to condemn the policy of the Indian 
Government in the mass. The materials for judgment have 
to be imported from Calcutta, and they are very much spoiled 
in the packing, and very much the worse for the voyage, 
In the sort of mock debate which was got up during the 
short Session, and repeated last Monday evening, it was 
ludicrous to see the absolute dependence of all parties on 
the Red Pamphlet ; and yet this notorious production is a 
sketch quite as flimsy and partial as the hastiest of 
Mr. Russetx’s letters, while it is vitiated by a venomous 
hatred of persons, founded on some antecedent grudge, 
such as it would be great injustice to attribute to the 
reporter of the Crimea. The Indian Mutiny is, in truth, 
much less fitted for summary criticism than the cam- 
paign of Sebastopol. It is just possible to conceive a con- 
sistent policy as presiding over and guiding the operations 
in the Crimea; but, in dealing with the Indian convulsion, 
consistency would have been folly, and it was absolutely 
necessary to meet each exigency just as it arose. The vitu- 
perators of the GovERNOR-GENERAL, confident from irrespon- 
sibility and wise after the event, declare that he might have 
foreseen every incident in the revolt, from the outbreak at 
Meerut to the mutiny at Dacca. But anybody who will take 
the trouble to look back may convince himself that no 
human being could have foretold the occurrence of the 
circumstances in the order and form in which they have 
happened. The events which have turned out favourably 
were as little to be reckoned upon as those which have had 
an unfortunate issue. That the dissolution of the entire 
Bengal army ought not to have been regarded as a certainty, 
is proved by the fact that the officers who knew the men 
best, disbelieved their treachery the longest. That the native 
population would remain generally quiescent, ought not mani- 
festly to have been presumed, for we have only just got rid 
of vehement declarations that the rising was a national one. 
That the Nizam, the Regent of Nepaul, and the Mahratta 
Princes, would, without exception, observe their treaty obli- 
gations, was not only not certain, but somewhat more than 
improbable. To have foreseen all these events and their 
sequence was not only out of the power of Lord Cannine, 
but beyond the faculties of humanity. The real questions 
are, whether he provided against as many contingencies as 
possible, whether he accurately judged the probabilities as 
soon as they disclosed themselves, whether he made the most 
of good fortune, and whether he did his best to neutralize 
mishaps. On all these points, the wisest conclusion is a 
determination to consider further when better advised. 
There is, however, one feature of Lord Cannine’s policy 
which has 
successfully averted the most dreadful of all eventualities— 
the necessity of treating the revolt as a conflict of races. 
The charges of his enemies are pregnant with admissions of 
this great service. There is hardly a single count in the 
Calcutta indictment which does not resolve itself into a com- 
plaint that the Governor-GenERAL in Council refused to 
license indiscriminate massacre. The Paris of 1793 repeats 
itself in the Calcutta of to-day; all the ordinary terms of 
eulogy and depreciation have changed their meaning ; “ pub- 
“ lic safety,” “energy,” “statesmanship,” “ patriotism,” and 
“ foresight,” have come to signify haste to shed blood, while 
“ pusillanimity” and “ incapacity” are the phrases which, in 
the vocabulary of the Calcutta Terrorists, have replaced mercy 
and justice, It is perhaps not much to say that posterity 
will applaud Lord Cannin@ for his resistance to the instiga- 
tors of this policy of blood. Posterity, free from the influences 
of the moment, is apt to give rather exaggerated credit to 
men who keep their heads cool at a period of extravagant 
popular fervour. There is not much doubt, for example, that 
the Whig malcontents of the French Revolutionary war 
are just now greatly overrated. But the moderation of the 
GoveRNoR-GENERAL will have the approval of judges who are 
neither affected by popular passion, nor by the recoil 
from popular passion. The philosophic historian will 
admit that Lord Cannine prevented a European razzia on 
the people of India which would have undone all the good 
which our rule has effected, and would have made the notion 
of doing good in future an idle dream. The year 1857—the 
year of the great wrong—the year in which the innocent 


were punished for the guilty, and the peaceful peasantry 


out of the region of dispute. He has. 
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harried and slain for the atrocities committed by the State’s 
own servants—would never have been erased from the tena- 
cious memory of the Hindoo. The slow results of contact 
with a better civilization would have been overturned. 
Religion, instruction, toleration, and justice would have been 
tendered in vain to men whose minds were frozen 
up in a dead incredulity. We might have ruled the 
Hindoo for a thousand years, but in a thousand yearswe should 
have left him as we found him. If the “clemency of Cannine” 
be indeed the last example of “traditionary policy,” the patrons 
of that policy may felicitate themselves that, just before it 
was abandoned, it kept the Christianization and civilization 
of India within the region of possibility. It is not the East 
India Company, but Lord Ssarressury, who went far to 
render both these great operations impossible. Exaggerating 
the crimes of the Sepoys—which, up to a certain point, were 
only too well established—and backing up his exaggerations 
by sham evidence, the Evangelical leader hasted to cast in his 


Hindoo race, falsely implicated in the criminality of the 
Bengal army, might be given up to his emissaries fettered and 
bound for conversion. But the priests of the Inquisition 
used to admit that their racks, instead of mollifying the 
heretic, often disappointed them by increasing his dulness and 
obstinacy ; and just such callousness, a thousand times multi- 
plied, would Lord Suarresspury have created in the Hindoo, 


THE ADVANCE OF A GREAT POWER. 


I[\HE “stupor” produced by the attempt of the Italian 

assassins, and which was so visible in M. WALEwskKI's 
despatch, has been taken advantage of to develope the 
democratic element of despotism in France. The country 
has been divided, for the better administration of justice, 
into five military districts, each presided over by a Marshal 
armed with a lot des suspects, the whole being commanded 
in chief by a Generalissimo of the Home Department. This 
arrangement, we presume, has been adopted by the Imperial 
Government for the purpose of restraining the excesses of 
loyalty into which the people are carried by their enthu- 
siastic devotion to the elect of so many millions. It is a 
touch of “the grace of Gop” moderating and sanctifying 
the too ardent manifestations of “the national will.” The 
interesting experiment of a free despotism, of the success of 
which such reasonable expectations were entertained, has 
been unavoidably postponed until the free slaves shall have 
been brought to the requisite state of unanimity by the 
ordinary methods. One or two more featherbeds on the 
patient's face, and all will be harmony and satisfaction. We 
trust no unseemly exultation will be felt by the “ ideologues” 
who predicted all along that it would be found difficult to 
reconcile much liberty of thought with the necessity of 
thinking like M. Morny. For our part, we entertain the sin- 
cerest sympathy for a paternal Government, our most faithful 
though rather ticklish Ally, which after raining beneficence 
on the land for six years continuously, finds that “the ashes 
“still glow” in spite of all that irrigation. The only consola- 
tion we can offer is, that other ashes have retained heat 
in the same obstinate and inconvenient manner. We would 
not for a moment degrade the Empire by comparing it to 
Cromwe t's Protectorate, any more than we would degrade the 
august countenance whose look inspires M. Binuautt with new 
lois des suspects, by comparing it to the face in which the Puri- 
tans read divine assurance of victory on the morning of Dunbar. 
But the situations are somewhat similar. The same necessity 
has recurred—a necessity most bitter to the narrow soul of 
the Protector, who never soared to an hereditary despotism, 
but which ought to be much less bitter, as it is much more 
mevitable, to the great man who has scaled the wall of 
Society by night for the purpose of founding a line of 
Cesars, Freedom of election—freedom of opinion—all kinds 
and forms and degrees of freedom have been tried and found 
intractable. It has come to Majors-General armed with full 
powers against malignants. The question now is, which of the 
Major-Generals will play Monk. We would bet on Bosquet, 
both as the longest head and the greatest renegade of the five. 
The fears of the French Government appear to point to a 
Cuartes IT. at Claremont, Richmond, or Twickenham. The 
Orleanist Princes may congratulate themselves that they 
are not so much within the reach of “beneficent force” as 
the Duc p’Encuiey. But it maf be feared that one of them 
may some day be indicted under Lord Paumerston’s Act, 


“unofficial” portion of our most eminent contemporary. 
We recommend all pretenders and exiles to confine them- 
selves to the leading articles on French subjects, which are 
becoming, both in principle and in literary power, all that a 
paternal Government could desire. 

The lois de suspects, as mitigated by the noble clemency of 
the Emperor, amounts only to a power of putting to death 
by malaria, without trial, any person who, there is reason 
to believe, feels dissatisfied with any part of the existing 
administration. Nothing can be more reasonable than the 
assumption of such a power by “the greatest popular 
“ Government” in the world. Dissatisfied persons, as the 
Constitutionnel very justly argues, are murderers, caught in 
the act ; and it is alarming to think that the number of 
such persons in this and other free countries is so great 
that the life of any man in authority can hardly be 
said to be worth an hour’s purchase. Under such laws, 
however, as those which Imperial beneficence has now en- 
acted, the gloom of dissatisfaction must vanish, and the light 
of universal contentment must beam through a grateful land. 
We see already a smile on every face, and the brightest of all 
on the face of the next Orsix1. The insertion of the word 
publiquement appears to be regarded as an extraordinary act of 
moderation—so extraordinary that it has been too much for 
the loyal sensibilities of M. Bittavir. But publiguement 
may be easily construed, “so as to be discovered ;” and it 
has been remarked by historical philosophers that the most 
merciless despotisms seldom take off the heads of their 
enemies till they have found out that they are such, However, 
the sanctity of social intercourse is so well secured in France 
by the maguanimity of the Imperial Administration, that 
we may rest confident in the assurance that the “ criminal” 
only will suffer, and that those who are “innocent” of 
the expression of any opinion will not, at present, be trans- 
ported to the marshesof Algeria. Hereafter, in that “struggle” 
which attends “the advance of every power,” more vigorous 
measures may be required, and mere innocence may not be 
regarded as a protection from the natural consequences of 
guilt. Those who have been seized and imprisoned by the 
EMPEROR on a previous occasion, without any indictment or 
form of law, must look upon it as their own fault if no 
indictment or form of law is now to be held necessary in 
sentencing them to the penalties which their existence has 
deserved. It is true that the principle of fair trial before 
punishment, and the separation of the judicial from the 
executive power, is one of the greatest and most 
laborious achievements of civilized men, and that this prin- 
ciple is flagrantly violated and trampled on by an enact- 
ment which places the liberties and, in effect, the lives of 
men at the mercy of an arbitrary police. But no man of 
large mind would set the violation of a principle, however 
essential, against the blessings of a scheme which, by enforcing 
universal satisfaction, goes far to create universal happi- 
ness. The only grave difficulty which strikes us in con- 
nexion with the new plan of general contentment is that, 
between the expulsions from France and the indictments for 
conspiracy in England—between the “stupified” country which 
kicks them out and the “den of assassins” which may not take 
them in—the more educated and bilious part of the French 
nation will be bandied to and fro till they are driven mad 
upon our hands. There is the more reason to fear this now 
that even the vent of theological controversy is stopped, and 
all attempts to propagate the truth on the trivial subject 
of religion are very prudently put an end to, lest, by the 
activity of intellect which they excite, they should indi- 
rectly disturb the Government of His Imperial Majesty 
Napotezon III. The status quo imposed upon religious con- 
viction! We shall before long have the status quo imposed 
upon the Author of religious conviction. Who is the 
Deity, that he should be stirring up men’s hearts, and cre- 
ating disturbances of conscience among the subjects of 
Napoeon IIT.? 

It may easily be conceded to the admirers of Louis Napo- 
LEON that the object of their admiration is not a monster, 
as “an Englishman” used to paint him, but simply a selfish 
and unscrupulous man, who has done and is doing t 
mischief and injustice in the world. His vanity and igno- 
rance have led him to set up an hereditary despotism in a 
country which, though it may need for a time strong control, 
has long outgrown that form of Government ; and he is 
compelled to maintain this anachronism by turning the 
ignorance of the nation against its intelligence (to the 


for conspiring with his tea and muffin against the life of 
the Empzror, by reading a tyrannicide letter from the 


great delight of some English Jittératewrs), and, at last, 
by the practises of the Reign of Terror. He set out, not with 
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the design of being a great criminal, but with the desire to 
gratify a hungry and prurient ambition, similar to that of 
other demagogues and usurpers, and which was stimulated 
in him by daring enough to make the fortune of a dozen 
adventurers, and by his fancied heirship to a military ty- 
ranny which, after filling Europe with blood and misery, had 
been happily abolished out of the civilized world. If he had 
been an American, he would have become a great filibuster— 
if he had been an English mechanic, he would have become 
a great leader of Chartist mobs. He at first started rather 
on the revolutionary tack, Europe being then perfectly 
settled and at peace, and was quite ready for an alliance 
with men whom he would now murder, if he could lay his 
hands on them, in his pestilential torture-houses of Algeria 
and Cayenne. “Twice he stumbled on his slippery and 
“bloodstained path,” and his panegyrists have never under- 
taken the generous task of reconciling his two attempts to 
create a civil war with his noble and disinterested zeal for the 
peace of the world. The plain truth is that, like many other 
selfish adventurers, he did not care how much blood he shed, 
or what crimes he committed—what oaths he broke, or how 
many “passengers” he fired on—so that he could attain what, to 
natures like his, is the highest object of aspiration. No doubt 
he had his political theories as well as his personal ambition. 
His ideal seems to have been a mixture of English Constitution- 
alism and French Socialism, with reminiscences of the military 
tyranny of Bonaparte, and unsound views of the history of 
the Cesars. This muddle has now decisively resolved itself 
into a simpler institution. But it is due to him to remark 
that he still pays what he thinks a deference to the Con- 
stitution by scrupulously observing the day and place 
(however inconvenient) for the meeting of the Legislative 
Assembly, though he has dropped the trifling accident of 
‘freedom of election. Nor were there wanting philosophers 
in this country who were angry if you confounded absolute 
government with despotism, and thought a “ Crowned Demo- 
“ cracy,” with aGrand Huntsman and a Grand Master of the 
Palace, or a “trusteeship” without any power of calling the 
trustee to account, would be the most accurate designation. 
We can well believe, too, that when all the necessary treachery 
had been gone through, and the bodies of the “ passants” 
cleared away, the Emperor expected to cover all his crimes 
as well as all his absurdities by the beneficence and 
glory of his reign. But here he encountered certain obstacles 
of a very unbending kind. Great confusion and embarrass- 
ment would manifestly result to society if men were allowed to 
win the prize of honour by dishonourable means, and become 
glorious benefactors to their race through the breach of 
solemn engagements, and the shedding of innocent blood. To 
obviate this inconvenience, it has been arranged—and the 
arrangement is steadily adhered to—that there shall be no 
escape from a bad moral position but by a road which, when 
Empires are in question, nobody (certainly not imperial con- 
fessors) can be so indiscreet and illbred as to suggest. The 
suggestion would appear less chimerical in the case of a man 
who had obtained a great estate by the help of a little per- 
jury and strychnine, and who should propose to keep it, if 
necessary, by the same means, but to make all square by car- 
rying out great agricultural and sanitary improvements. 
rregular ambition often, like Southey’s Kehama, struggles 
through innumerable crimes to grasp the cup of immortality, 
and having grasped it, finds that it is immortality of the 
wrong kind. 
_ It is our strong impression that these considerations throw 
some light upon the present situation of the Emperor of the 
Frencu. Like the proprietor of the estate, the improve- 
ments do not set all square—like Kehama, he finds that the 
cup, after all, is of the wrongkind. His judicious admirers 
in this country are alarmed at the rapidity with which his 
power “ advances,” and counsel moderation in iniquity. They 
neither understand his situation, nor the effect of criminal 
suecess and the fumes of perpetual sycophancy on a mind 
like his, unsteadied by the saving influence of a great cause. 
If they will be patient, they will perhaps behold the unfold- 
ing of a drama too natural to strike any but Walewskian 
sensibilities with “stupor,” but instructive enough to afford 
matter for reflection. 


THE BANK COMMITTEE. 


HE Select Committee which has just been reappointed 
will have a task to perform very different from that 
which was contemplated when its inquiry commenced a year 
ago. It had then to dispose of theories—it has now to deal 


with facts. It is a fortunate circumstance that the investi. 
gation had so fur advanced before the panic as to leave 
little room for a renewal of the abstract controversies which 
the evidence already taken is sufficient to determine. Ev 
one of the strange crotchets which grow so kindly out of 
currency discussions has had its day. The representatives 
of each separate heresy have been examined and refuted, and 
any one who is at the pains of reading the Blue-book, will 
have little difficulty in recognising on which side the truth 
is to be found. So far the Committee has answered its 
purpose. It remains to be seen whether it will be equal to 
a duty which calls for more than an ordinary amount of 
moral courage. It has to investigate the causes of an almost 
unparalleled series of commercial calamities. There is not 
much mystery about the matter, and what is wanted is not 
so much discovery as confirmation. Every one in the City, 
and most persons out of it, know well enough where to look 
for the origin of the mischief, and except among the offen- 
ders themselves, there are few who would hesitate to 
attribute it to the gross mismanagement of the great 
establishments by which the trade in money is mainly 
conducted. The accusation is, of course, indignantly re- 
pelled, and it is the business of the Committee to decide 
between the public and the Joint Stock Banks and discount 
houses as to the justice of the charge. Nothing short of the 
fullest revelations as to the mode in which the business of 
these concerns has been carried on, will be of any avail. If 
the boasts of the Chairmen who have paraded selected 
figures in their own exculpation have any foundation, 
these firms and companies ought to be more eager than 
any for a thorough investigation. We doubt whether 
they will be so, and we suspect that the first cry with 
which the Committee will be assailed will be the danger 
and hardship of compelling trading associations to make 
public the principles and the details of their business, 
The Committee will need a good deal of determination 
to resist such attempts to cripple its action ; and we shall 
wait with some anxiety to see whether it will prove 
equal to the occasion, or whether it will suffer itself to 
be driven into a virtual abdication of its task in deference 
to the clamour of powerful interests bent on escaping ex- 
posure. 

The propriety of insisting on a disclosure of everything 
which may throw light on the commercial disasters of the 
autumn cannot seriously be doubted. It may be that 
private interests will be to some extent compromised by such 
a course, but it will only be the interests of those who 
contributed to bring about a great public calamity. All 
who are free from blame in the matter will gain rather than 
lose by publicity ; and, for the rest, it does not lie in their 
mouths to protest against any investigation which may be 
made into their affairs. We trust, therefore, that the Con- 
mittee will not shrink from this part of their duties, and 
that a detailed history of the late crisis will be furnished, 
too authentic to be questioned even by bill brokers and 
bank directors, When the facts shall have been thoroughly 
laid bare, the Committee will still have difficulties enough 
to encounter, without adding to them by any uncertainty 
as to the source of the mischief. Even when all is known, 
the remedy will not be obvious. Suggestions will doubtless 
abound, and indeed many, more or less tainted with quackery, 
have already been ventilated. Of these the two nostrums 
which have been most assiduously puffed are the extension 
of the privilege of limited liability to banking companies, 
and the prohibition by express enactment of the practice of 
giving interest on deposits. Neither of these projects will 
bear serious examination. The notion that a bank on the 
limited liability system will be more prudently managed than 
when the shareholders pledge their whole fortunes for its 
stability, has no reason in its favour, and abundance of facts 
against it. The only pretence of argument for such a start- 
ling position is, that the customers of a bank which has 
nothing but its capital and its good management to secure it 
from breaking will look more closely to its style of business 
than they think it necessary to do when they have an ulti- 
mate security in the private property of a large proprietary 
body. But if the suspicions of customers will be made more 
lively, the vigilance of shareholders will be lulled by the 
very same cause. We do not believe that a company was 
ever kept in the right course by any watchfulness either on 
the part of its own proprietors, or of the public with whom 
it dealt ; but if directors are to be controlled by any influence 
beyond the walls of the board-room, it would be more reason- 
able to expect it from their own constituents than from the 
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rest of the world. However, it is idle to speculate on what 
is likely to happen, when we know what has actually oc- 
curred. There are banks enough in America, based on limited 
liability, and they have certainly not been the least remark- 
able for that peculiar kind of enterprise which brings panic 
in its train. 

The other project—that of prohibiting the particular kind 
of business which has been found so mischievous—would fail, 
like all other attempts to enforce prudence by the direct 
behests of an Act of Parliament. It has been proposed to 
pass a law that no deposit at interest shall be recoverable 
until a certain fixed time has elapsed, and it is imagined 
that this would put an end to the practice under which so 
many millions are always lying at call in the different 
London establishments. e are not sure that the matter 
ought to be dealt with by prohibitions of this kind, even if 
they were likely to succeed ; but this, at least, is certain— 
that any such law would remain a dead letter. We have 
statutes against time bargains, and who regards them? 
There is a power in mercantile usage altogether above the 
control of prohibitory laws. If the code of Lombard-street 
said that deposits bearing interest should be repaid on 
demand, it would matter very little that the law of the land 
refused to compel its observance. Bankers would continue 
their business as before, and customers would be quite satis- 
fied with the security afforded by a recognised commercial 
custom. 

If the desired object of improving the tone of bank 
management cannot be effected either by changing the 
constitution of the Companies or by direct legal compulsion, 
there seems to be only one possible means of bringing about 
the Banking reform without which we shall continually be 
exposed to a recurrence of the troubles we have lately 
through. There is a remedy, if it be but attainable. Publicity 
would be a perfect security against over-adventurous banking, 
if publicity can only be obtained. However rash the 
trading world may be, it would not be mad enough to sup- 
port a bank which openly proclaimed its habit of carry- 
ing on business without an adequate available reserve. 
If the public could only be assured by any machinery 
of the actual condition, from time to time, of the great 
banking companies—the extent of their liabilities, the 
amount of their cash in hand, the sums which could be 
realized within a week or a month—in short, if periodical 
information were given, like that which the London and 
Westminster Bank recently published on one exceptional 
oceasion—there would be no possibility of business being 
done on terms likely to lead to a general crash. It would 
be easy enough for Parliament to require such returns to be 
furnished at stated times; and if their accuracy could be 
relied on, we should desire no better safeguard. As a gene- 
ral rule, we have little faith in the efficacy of returns—at 
least for the purposes for which they have hitherto been re- 
quired. They have proved wholly ineffectual for the preven- 
tion of fraud, and always must be so. Men who are dis- 
posed to be dishonest will have no scruples and little dif- 
ficulty about falsifying compulsory returns. There has 
been abundant evidence of this; and, indeed, it is 
palpably absurd to try to expose roguery by demanding 
information from the rogues themselves, But we are 
not so certain that the scheme would fail when em- 
ered to restrain the imprudence of the more important 

ks. The mischief of late has not been done only 
or chiefly by dishonestly conducted companies. Very few, 
if any, even of the most respectable Joint Stock Banks, 
can truly say that they have not been more or less guilty of 
developing the wild speculation which produced its natural 
fruit during the last autumn. It is not every board that 
indulges in a little rash business, that would descend so 
low as to promulgate false returns, especially with the 
Fraudulent Trustee Act before their eyes; and though, in 
some extreme cases, the mischief might actually be aggra- 
vated by the issue of well-cooked accounts, we should 
hope that in the main the returns would give at least a 
tolerably close approximation to the truth. Banks of 
Issue are now compelled to make periodical returns of 
their circulation, and we never heard of any case of 
deliberate falsification. Why should not returns of the 


state of investment of their funds be equally trustworthy ? 
If they were so, they would supply an_ effectual pro- 
tection to the public, and would, in the long run, be of 
real service to the better class of banks, by establishing 
their reputation and increasing the confidence and the 
number of their customers, 


THE CONDUCT OF THE ULTRAMONTANE CLERGY. 


OF all the deplorable spectacles which Europe, in its penal 
degradation and bondage, now presents, the most de- 
plorable is the conduct of those who, calling themselves the 
ministers of a Power above the kingdoms of this world, cringe 
to the vilest and guiltiest kingdoms of this world for = 
tection—a brief protection—against liberty and truth. 
Gospel, as well as experience, has long ago prepared us for 
the meanness of cowardly wealth, ready to barter the spiritual 
hopes of man to any government which will save it from the 
peril of social struggles, and assure to it, as it imagines, the 
safe possession of its material interests. The cringing of the 
courtier to the hand which bestows on him the only blessings 
he is capable of enjoying is as vile, but as natural, as the 
appetite of a beast. The drunken acclaim of mercenary 
soldiers round a power which gorges them with flattery and 
largesses, which places civilization under their feet, and which, 
above all, must soon become their menial, is heard by those 
who have read history without astonishment or disgust, 
thongh not without deep solicitude. But loathing is the we | 
feeling excited by the exhibition of a Christian priesthood, 
outdoing the sybarite, the courtier, and the janissary in 
abject devotion to the power of the sword. It would be 
wrong to say that sycophancy is confined to Ultramontanes. 
It may be found wherever a priesthood cr a ministry, 
wanting in real faith, feel the need of secular aid 
to save them from spiritual defeat. The detested 
lineaments of that which is the foulest of all Erastianism 
are discernible in parties within the Churches of La- 
TIMER and LuTHER, as well as in the Church of Hipe- 
BRAND and ANnsELM. Nor is Ultramontanism unredeemed 
by nobler sons, whose protest against the general degrada- 
tion reason and charity forbid us to forget. The Church 
of Rome has no truer soldier and servant than M. De Monta- 
LEMBERT. No man has fought harder to gain for her all her 
just privileges and liberties in a country where, having been 
for ages a bloody and tyrannical oppressor, she had ended by 
becoming the oppressed. Nor could we easily point to 
any one who has more unreservedly sacrificed his reason at 
the bidding of his church than the gifted author of the Life 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. But if he has sacrificed his 
reason, he has not sacrificed his moral instincts or his honour. 
He can note as well as any Protestant, and as deeply scorn 
“those who are seen crouching at the foot of a throne of 
“ which they are not very sure, and offering up the incense 
“of their adulation at the expense of the vanquished, 
“of the exile, of the dead,—wrapping themselves in a 
“fold of the imperial purple to launch in safety in- 
“sults and calumnies against their adversaries, and to 
“give in a low whisper advice which is not asked, and 
“ which is still less followed.” He, too, in his address to 
the Catholic party in Belgium, when they sought the aid 
of force against their Liberal opponents, gave to “ those 
“ paltry Catholics who sigh for the support of the arm of 
“ flesh, and are lost without it,” those counsels which it needs 
only faith in spiritual influences and pure moral instincts 
to receive. It would be well, not for Catholicism only, but 
for all religion, if his generous precepts could sink into the 
hearts of those Herodians who are now bartering the inde- 
pendence and honour of their Church for a patronage which 
may fai] them to-morrow, and for the licence of inflicting 
a few mean blows on their Protestant rivals, amidst the 
scorn and execrations of all that is noble and of all that is 
truly religious in the world. 

Noreasonableman can doubt that thereareamong the French 
clergy true spiritual descendants of those who suffered under 
Nero and Droctettan for preaching the truth that makes man 
free. What do these men expect for any true religion from 
a servile alliance with the revived image of the power under 
which their spiritual forefathers died? True religion, let 
them be assured, whatever its name and outward form, is a 
turbulent thing which no despotism could ever endure. 
They expect to have at once the vigour of life, and the tran- 
quillity of death. They look forward to the happy calm of 
a nation reposing in uniform and implicit faith beneath the 
paternal and evangelical sway of a despotism originally 
founded, perhaps, by the most perfectly selfish men and 
the purest Atheists among all the famous enemies of 
humanity and God. Are they capable of interpret- 
ing history? Let them consider what French religion 
gained by its alliance with an absolute monarchy which 
professed to rule in the spirit, not of Bonaparte, but 
of St, Louis. It gained the St, Barrnotomew, the Dragon. 
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nades, the revocation of the edict of Nantes. And then all 
was uniformity and peace; and to the eye of PERE LA 
Cuatsg, the Recent, and Dusots, nothing was visible but 
a Catholic France. But beneath that outward surface of 
perfect agreement and submission was going on, more rapidly 
and fatally than any cancer in the natural body, that hideous 
suppuration of all religious faith which revealed itself at 
last in the proclamation of atheism amidst the St. Barruo- 
tomew of the Revolution. French Catholicism saw itself 
triumphant over its last open enemy just as one of its 
most Catholic seminaries was sending forth a brilliant 
pupil—the young Votraire. So swiftly does Providence 
avenge the violation of that great law which ordains that 
religion shall rest on moral freedom and the love of truth. 
The faith which a despot ordains is but as the other ordi- 
nances of the despot—it is incurably tainted, in the eyes of 
all who thirst for truth, with the political interest of the 
powers that be. It is asthe tribute money, bearing the image 
and superscription of Casar, not of Gop; the Church 
which professes it is but a high and subtle instrument of 
police ; the clergy who preach it are suspected agents of that 
which may be a vicious and unrighteous theme. Men learn 
secretly to reject and loathe the depraved and degraded word 
of life. This process is visibly going on whenever the Roman 
Catholic clergy, armed with the full power of the State, have 
succeeded in crushing freedom of thought, and securing a perfect 
outward victory to the semblance of their faith. Remove 
for a moment the pressure of clerical domination from any 
part of Italy, and infidelity bursts up as from an unsealed 
fountain. And there is no such infidelity as that which sup- 
ression breeds. In Protestant England, Christianity has 
en questioned—in Catholic France, before the Revolution, 
it was the object not of doubt or suspicion, but of burning 
and almost universal hate. Ecrasez [Infame was the work 
of a priesthood which had made Christianity the menial of 
Louis Quatorze and the murderess of CaLas. The good 
men among the French ‘clergy who “ sigh for the aid of the 
arm of flesh,” should meditate on these things. As for the 
apostles of religious murder, such as M. pE Maistre and the 
Crusaders of the Univers, who desire to hound on the spirit of 
conquest and bloodthirsty ambition, in the name of Catho- 
licism, against unoffending and Christian nations, the lesson 
they need is not to be searched for deep in the philosophy of 
history—it lies broad and simple in the few sentences which 
record the crime and punishment of Cain. 

It is not to be denied that the Roman Catholic Clergy in 
free countries have had some provocation to side with despo- 
tism. Jiberals, not knowing what liberalism is, have 
attempted to use Parliamentary institutions as a means of 

_tyrannizing over religion, But the clergy must remember 
that they were the original aggressors, and that they have a 
terrible account of persecution to cancel, and terrible sus- 
picions to remove, before they can with full reason claim that 
their vast influence should be left uncontrolled. If the 
Revolution closed the churches and massacred or expelled 
the priests, those priests were not so far removed from the 
generation which had closed the Protestant places of worship 
and butchered the worshippers ; and Carrrer was the true 
offspring of Louvois and the Guises. If, under the ORLEANS 
dynasty, the friends of the Constitution showed them- 
selves too jealous of the free action of the Church, the 
Constitution had but just escaped with life from the 
Jesuit Cartes X. But the conduct of the majority 
in the French Chambers under the Republic, and above all 
the expedition to Rome, showed that the clergy had gained a 
great as well as a fair and genuine influence under free insti- 
tutions. The case is the same in constitutional England. 
The fires of Smithfield, the Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, 
James II., two Rebellions, the great movers in which were 
Roman Catholics, and the object of which was to place a 
Roman Catholic with arbitrary power on the throne, could 
not fail to leave a deep-seated hatred and suspicion in the 
heart of the people. Yet free England has emancipated the 
Roman Catholics, and she advanced towards their emancipa- 
tion in proportion as she became free. The embers of the 
old hatred sometimes glow again. We have a Durham letter 
and a Nunneries Bill. But what comes of them? The 
sober reason and better feeling of the nation refuses, 
after a little reflection, to carry out that which its 
momentary passion has enacted. Besides, even the Durham 
letter and the agitation which followed had been pro- 
voked by an arrogant assertion of spiritual dominion, 
which, coming as it did after a number of startling con- 
versions, was seen by the wiser Roman Catholics to be 


recklessly offensive to our people. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the attitude of the new Roman Catholic party in this 
country towards the nation may, without any tyrannical 
patriotism, be said to be of a most irritating kind. Yet 
the communion whose leading organ sympathises with the 
Sepoys, and whose leading preacher talks of Bonner and 
GaRDINER as “men careful of Curist’s shéep,” exercises its 
full share of influence through representative institutions, 
and for a long time even held the balance in the House 
of Commons. For, as M. p—E MONTALEMBERT says, under 
free institutions you have the very arm of flesh for which 
you crave. You have it, that is, if you are patient, if 
you are in the right, andif you are content to struggle 
against passion and error in the political world, as you 
are and must be content to struggle against spiritual 
evils in religion. Representative institutions do not destroy 
or even silence the weaker party, but leave it freedom 
of speech now, and the hope of regaining strength for 
the future. Win a majority at any time, and the power 
is yours; and with right on your side, and liberty to plead 
your cause to the mind and heart of man, a majority will in 
the end be won. There will be a contest—the first advance 
of Christianity in a heathen world was a contest. But it 
will be a contest of reason and charity, ending in that lasti 
victory which reason and charity alone obtain. But this 
policy is for those who believe their religion to be true, and 
capable of winning humanity through conviction, as it was 
won by the Apostles. Those who believe in their hearts 
that their religion is false are wise after their generation in 
pursuing another course. They do well to cringe to power, 
however immoral, which will help them with its bayonets to 
quell the aspirations of mankind and crush the truth. They 
do well to make religion crawl to the foot of despotism for a 
protection which nothing but despotism can afford. They 
may be successful for to-day, amidst the gathering hate and 
execrations of their kind. To-morrow will come the inevi- 
table retribution. To-morrow the Church of Dusots will 
fall again with the throne of Lovis XV. 


THE INDIA HOUSE MEMORANDUM. 


HE “ Memorandum of Improvements in the Administration 
of India during the last Thirty Years,” will eventually pro- 
duce a more permanent effect on public opinion than the lively 
and off-hand declamations to which it supplies an answer. It is 
proverbially difficult to prove a negative ; but the assertion of a 
negative is one of the easiest operations of controversial rhetoric. 
The enemies of the East India Company have skilfully enlisted 
on their side the ignorance, the conceit, and the flippancy of the 
community. No knowledge of the subject was required for the 
confident allegation that the Government of India had been 
guilty of every a error both of commission and of 
omission. Several of those who took part in the contro- 
versy were vaguely aware that the land furnished the principal 
source of revenue. It obviously followed that the ryots had 
been ground to the dust by extortionate collectors, and that no 
effort had been made to overcome difficulties, which indeed 
were seldom recognised as existing. It was at the same 
time alleged that the Government, in utter disregard of 
its own obvious interests, had discouraged agriculture, excluded 
commerce, and refused to increase the public revenue by any con- 
siderable expenditure on public works. The enactment and ad- 
ministration of the laws were no less summarily condemned. 
The Company was accused, sometimes of injustice to the natives, 
and more recently of a disposition to on Europeans to the 
general law. Some assailants demanded the importation of in- 
numerable English barristers. Others held that native agen 
ought to be more extensively employed in the Courts; but 
parties were perfectly agreed that whatever is, is wrong. The 
neglect of education formed a minor charge against a system 
which, with a deep irony, consisting in the use of inverted commas, 
is sneeringly called “ the traditional policy.” It was unnecessary 
to inquire whether any Empire could be administered without 
some adherence to consistent principles, which in their appli- 
cation constitute a tradition. By this skilful management of 
the pleadings, the onus of proving his case is ingeniously thrown 
on the defendant. A sweeping accusation traverses by a 
tion the capacity, the honesty, the intentions, and the acts of the 
Indian Government. The author of the Memorandum acce' 
the challenge, and simply enumerates the achievements of tl 
body which is accused of having done nothing for the prosperity 
and advancement of the East. The opponents of reckless change, 
will, perhaps, be at some disadvantage in the controversy m 
consequence of being the first to show their hand; but it was 
necessary to meet the vulgar clamour against the Double Go- 
vernment by an irrefutable statement of facts. : 
The Memorandum meets every portion of the charge which 
has been so pertinaciously repeated, with the exception of the 
wonderful allegation that the Sepoys were tem to mutiny 
because the English authorities were ashamed of their religion. 
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authors of this inimitable cry—bishops, speech-mongers, 

fo journalists—may well be proud of their Station production 
in the form of a proposition which it is impossible to disprove. 
That it is utterly false in letter and spirit, that the imaginary cause 
bears no conceivable relation to the pretended effect, are considera- 
tions wholly irrelevant to the purpose for which the allegation was 
devised. Revenue, public works, and all the details of adminis- 
tration may be set forth in intelligible words and figures ; but the 
Company has no statistics which will show that the Bengal army 
believed in the religious insincerity of its officers, and of the Go- 
yernment at Calcutta. Under this head the Memorandum can only 
refer to aseries of measures which might alone serve to illustrate 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Indian administration. Suttee 
and infanticide have been put down; the Khonds have been 
weaned from human sacrifices ; Hindoos have been reconciled to 
the practice of medical dissection ; the fundamental law which 
rendered every inheritance a trust for the performance of reli- 
ious rites, has been abrogated in favour of Christian converts ; 
and widows have for the first time been permitted to contract a 
legal marriage. Whether the Government is ashamed of its reli- 
gion is a question incapable of answer ; but it has done much to 


remove the obstacles which impeded its diffusion. If Exeter 


Hall cannot point to any great performances of its own, it consoles 
itself by reflecting that, far from being ashamed, it is ostenta- 
tiously vain of its religion. 

The author of the Memorandum explains the unfortunate 

rmanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, by which the property 
of the land in Bengal, Behar, and some adjacent districts, was 
vested in the Zemindars, on the erroneous assumption that they 
stood in the place of feudal landlords. Under this system the 
rights of the ryots have silently aor, except where 
they have been partially respected in deference to old tradition. 
The Government can do nothing to deprive the Zemindars of 
their legal rights; but “it takes systematic measures for the 
education of Zemindars who are wards of Government. It has 
made it imperative on the landlords to give the tenants a written 
engagement, specifying the amount of rent and the conditions of 
tenure; and it has made those engagements legally binding.” 
A survey now in progress will correct some of the evils which 
arose from the hasty introduction of the Permanent Settlement, 

The ryotwar system, established in Madras by Sir Thomas 
Munro, gives the cultivator, in the words of the Madras Govern- 
ment in their last General Report, “all the benefits ofa perpetual 
lease without its responsibilities, inasmuch as he can at any time 
throw up his lands, but cannot be ejected as long as he pays his 
dues.” The hardships which have tie felt during the operation 
of the system arose from exvessive assessments, or from the dimi- 
nished value of agricultural produce ; but the officers of the Com- 
pany in this, as in every other department of administration, have 
constantly been profiting by increased experience :— 

In 1837 it was adopted as an universal rule, that no land should be more 
heavily taxed in mgr asa 4 of its being applied to the cultivation of a more 
valuable description of prod ne d d was thenceforth fixed on a 


general estimate of the productive power of the land, with reference to the 
staple productions of the eountry; and the ryot was left perfectly free to cul- 
tivate whatever he pleased, without being in any case liable, on that account, 
to an increased demand. From this time, therefore, there has not been even 
the semblance of foundation for the statement often made, that the land 
assessment is a discouragement to the growth of the more valuable products, 
and in particular of cotton. To go any further would be to demand a lower 
rent from land on which cotton is grown than from land devoted to other 
cultivation—which would be to give a bounty on the production of cotton. 

The other + improvement was the establishment of the rule that no 
ryot should be required to pay an additional tax (or rent) for his land, in 
consideration of increased value derived from improvements made by himeelf. 
If, therefore, a proprietor, by labour or outlay of his own, sinks wells, con- 
structs tanks, or plants valuable trees, he enjoys—not for the duration of any 
settlement, but in perpetuity—the full benefit of the increased value which he 
has given to the land—an assurance which no private tenant in any country, 
even of Europe, has obtained. 


_ The North-west Provinces were the scene of the first introdue- 
tion of the true “geo ang of settlement. The process which was 
adopted cannot be more clearly explained than in the words of 
the memorandum :— 


The settlement of the North-western Provinces, commenced and completed 
between 1834 and 1844, by some of the most distinguished of the Com- 
Ae servants, among whom the most conspicuous in merit was Mr. Robert 

ertens Bird, is the first great monument which the British rule in India 
has exhibited, of wise, deliberate, but thorough reform, grounded on complete 
knowledge of the subject, and ‘equally efficacious in removing present evils 
and in providing for future improvement. 
It is now known that in the greater part of India, and without doubt 
originally sar gpg the whole, the property in the land (so far as that 
term is applicable at all in India) resides neither in the individual ryot, nor in 
the great officers who collected revenue for the former native governments, 
but in the village communities. The village community is not coextensive 
with the cultivating inhabitants of the village ; it consists of the descendants 
or representatives of those by whom the vihege was, at some remote period, 
conquered or reclaimed from waste. In most cases these proprietors are a 

» and in some the whole, of the agricultural population of the village. 

n they are only a part, the remainder consists of persons, or the de- 
scendants of persons, who have taken up their residence in the village at 
later periods, and had no other original right than the permission of the 
but some of whom have, by grant or prescription, acquired a 
ity of tenure, while others have remained tenants-at-will. The village 
ww ger yee formed prescriptively the municipal government of the village—a 

t of great importance, village government being the only institution, 
properly so called, which the Hindoos possessed. 

It was with the village communities, as thus defined, that the settlement 
of the North-western Provinces was made; with a reservation and definition 
of all rights which had been acquired by any of the ryots under them, 
The time occupied in the operation was about ten years, an the expense in- 


curred in it was upwards df 00,0001. It comprehended a detailed survey of 
a country about72,000 square miles in extent, containing a population of more 
than twenty-three millions. The difficulty and complication of the process 
will appear from the appended note. 

The proprietary rights, as ascertained and recorded at the survey, were 
confirmed in perpetuity; but the Government assessment was fixed in some cases 
for twenty, generally for thirty, years. In a few of the districts, the term of 
settlement has expired, or is on the point of expiring. On re-settlement, the 
assessment is liable to revision, and may be increased if the net produce of 
the land has augmented, but not proportionally to the increase of the net pro- 
duce ; and a pledge has besides been given, that a liberal consideration will be 
allowed fur “improvements attributable only to the efforts of the tenant 
— and especially with regard to such as are of a comparatively recent 

e. 

The general rule now adopted in Madras and Bombay is, that 
the land revenue should be assessed at one-half of a fair rent. It 
is arranged that if possible the cultivator shall always possess a 
beneficial interest in his holding. The test consists in the ques- 
tion whether his lease under the Government retains a saleable 
value. No peasantry in Europe occupies land under conditions 
equally beneficial. 

The greater part of the Indian revenue is collected without 
taxation, inasmuch as the rent received by the Government would 
otherwise be possessed by private individuals. The burden of 
the opium duty falls on the foreign consumer; and “ whether 
this revenue, of between four and five millions sterling, should 
be levied as at present in Bengal (though not in Bombay) by a 
Government monopoly, or in the more usual form otf an excise 
duty, is a question on which opinions differ, and which is open 
to consideration.” 

The salt tax “is, speaking generally, the only tax which the 

labouring ryot of India pays.” In 1 lg it is levied by a 
mentpey modified by importation under an equivalent customs’ 
duty. In Bombay, there is an excise—in Bengal, a mixture of 
both systems. If the author of the Memorandum had been dis- 
pot to engage in controversy, he might have referred to the 
oolish and hasty vote against the salt monopoly, which the 
House of Commons passed in ignorance, and revoked on further 
information. If the proposed innovations are introduced, eimilar 
legislation may be adopted on subjects more important and 
dangerous. 

The Customs duties on the seaboard are light, and certain pre- 
ferences to British manufactures have been already marked for 
abolition. The internal transit dues have been abolished in the 
British territories, and as far as possible removed in the domi- 
nions of native princes. Finally, the Post-office has been re- 
formed on the same principle which is established at home. The 
result of the revenue administration is to be found in a great and 
rapid growth of general prosperity :— 

Besides the remarkable increase of cultivation and population, the cheapen- 
ing of agricultural produce, and the recovery of the revenue after great 
deductions, which have been already commemorated, there has been an 
enormous inergase in the external commerce of India. The exports havo 
risen from 7,993,420l. in 1834-5 to 23,039,268. in 1855-6, being 188 per cent. 
The export of cotton amounted in the former year to 98,320,050 lbs., and in 
the latter to 237,179,949 lbs., being an increase of 141 per cent.; but the 
ony exported to England has increased in a much greater ratio, namely, 
rom 38,268,402 lbs. to 170,771,510 lbs., or 346 per cent. The export of rice, 
chiefly from the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, has so vastly increased that 
labour can scarcely be found to transport it to the coast; the wages of 
labourers have risen to an unexampled height, and the agricultural popula- 
tion of large districts are, for the first time in memory, out of debt to money- 
lenders a to their landlords. During the same period of twenty-one years, 
the imports into India have risen from 4,261,1061. to 13,447,0271.,or upwards 
of 227 per cent.; the great excess of exports above imports being regularly 
liquidated in silver. 

The judicial system of the ee Provinces was borrowed 
from England before doubts bad arisen as to the excellence of 
the institutions which have been recorded by Blackstone. The 
more recent conquests have benefited by the experience of early 
failures, and by the modern discovery that justice is a principal 
object of jurisprudence. ‘The Non-Regulation Provinces have 
had (generally from their first acquisition) the benefit of a cheap, 
accessible, and expeditious administration of justice, free from 
all such technicalities as either defeat justice, or add needlessly 
to the difficulty and expense of attaining it.” An extract from 
Sir John Lawrence's last General Report on the Punjab fully 
confirms the statement that, in our most recent conquest, the 
law is justly and effectually administered. The numerous 
changes which have been effected in judicial procedure in other 
parts of the empire, are still acknowledged to be insufficient ; but 
the codes which are in preparation, “when enacted, will con- 
stitute the most thorough reform probably ever yet made in the 
judicial administration of a country.” Some audacity will be 
required before it is pro to a British Parliament that 
a Government shall be suppressed because it has not yet 
succeeded in codifying the law, or in abolishing expense and 
technicality. 

Prison decipline has, in common with <7 other branch of 
administration, been superintended and carefully im- 
proved. The police will probably be reorganized on the pattern 
adopted in the model province of the Punjab. Notwithstanding 
the recognised defects of the system, the Thugs have been effec- 
tually suppressed, and the survivors of the murderous fraternity, 
with their children, supply from the Jubbulpore School of In- 
dustry many valuable carpets and linen cloths, and a large pro- 
portion of all the tents used in India. A similar mode of opera- 
tion has been applied with considerable success in suppressing 
the Dacoits, or gang-robbers, over a great part of the British 


territories, ‘There can be no better proof of the progressive 
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spirit of a Government such as that of India, than the supe- 
riority of its administration wherever a new acquisition has 
afforded the opportunity of avoiding previous errors. 

Want of space renders it necessary to pass hastily over some of 
the most important parts of the Memorandum. The Govern- 
ment which is accused of neglecting public works has, in the 
Ganges Canal alone, accomplished a greater work of irriga- 
tion than all that centuries of wealth and civilization have pro- 
duced in Lombardy. The total length of the Canal will be 900 
miles, and abundant irrigation will be furnished for 4,000,000 
acres. The Laree Doab Canal will extend for 450 miles. The 
main line of the Western Jumna Canal has been restored for a 
length of 445 miles. The Madras anicuts have been constructed 
with great skill, at a considerable cost. ‘The Grand Trunk Road 
is already open for 837 miles, and when completed it will extend 
in a direct course for 1500 miles. The lines of telegraph are 
already 3000 miles in length. The railways, constructed by 
private enterprise with the asppest of the Government, have 
already begun to add perceptibly to the public prosperity. 

Schools and colleges have been multiplied in all parts of India, 
and even the prejudice against female education has been par- 
tially overcome. Whatever may be the case with respect to the 
Government, a mi gan of the Hindoo population will pro- 
bably, in two or three generations, incur the censure of some 
Brahminical Exeter Hall, on the ground that they are ashamed 
of their religion. 

The supporters of Lord Palmerston’s Bill will assert that these 
great achievements are attributable to the energy of the English 
race, notwithstanding the drawback of a complicated and anoma- 
lous form of government. It is not the purpose of the Memo- 
randum to enter into any discussion of the general questidn. 
‘The enumeration of the great works effected under the rule of 
the Company is an answer to the reckless and factious clamour 
of ill-informed journalists and inchoate holders of the Privy Seal. 
The authors of the Bill may repudiate allegations which have 
now been effectually confuted; but they well know that their 
prospect of success depends on the continuance of the delusions 
which they have carefully encouraged. Their original hopes 
extended to the destruction of all the principles of policy and ad- 
ministration on which the Indian Empire has been founded. One 
section of their adherents demanded the propagation of their re- 


ligious tenets by force and by corruption. A more crafty faction. 


suggested the establishment of an English minority, with exclu- 
sive privileges, in the midst of subject and tributary millions. 
The Minister was willing to concede or to promise whatever was 
asked, in the hope of combining popular applause with an unli- 
mited supply of patronage and of jobs. The comparative modesty 
of the present scheme is wholly due to the opposition appre- 
pee rom all persons seriously interested in the welfare of 
ndia. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
pert who do not belong to the two old Universities, and 


even those who have been for some time away from them, 

ean seareely believe that Oxford or Cambridge should afford 
necessarily and permanently the only exception to the rule, that 
the best University education is also the best professional edu- 
cation for all persons who go into any branch of the learned 
rofessions, That a residence of six months in the year should 
€ SO expensive as to prove a practical bar to all but the sons of 
the moderately mate # , seems impossible. Why should not it 
be as cheap to be taught in a provincial town as in London? 
And, as every one is agreed that a high training is a good 
training for all students capable of understanding it, why should 
not two bodies of enormous wealth and endless appliances for 
learning distance all competitors, and give not only to the few 
who are to be at the head of the highest branches of their pro- 
fession, but to the great bulk of professional men, the exact edu- 
cation that is best for them? The answer is to be found partly 
in the anxiety of the Universities to cleave to their highest and 
best traditions, to the moral superintendence of students, and to 
the wish to avoid charlatanism, and keep clear of all pretence of 
doing what they cannot be sure of doing effectually ; and it is also 
to be found in the constitution of the Universities. The practical 
government is in the hands of College Tutors—men who are 
saved by the wealth of the foundations to which they belong 
from the desire or the necessity of fostering novelties to attract 
new comers, and who look with perhaps undue scrupulousness 
to the mere welfare of their own particular college. It is 
therefore extremely difficult to introduce any change; and no 
change would be possible if it were not that there is always a 
certain number of men in each University who have a con- 
scientious conviction that they must promote the interests of 
the University: at large, and who feel the responsibility cast 
on them by their position in the country. But when they 
come to work a practical movement, they have to deal with a 
very difficult body, ann of men in a position equal with 
their own, who are sharp in discovering minute objections, and 
who are nursed by the spirit of the place in which they live into 
habitually believing that honesty consists in making these objec- 
tions tell. Still io is an increasing desire to . all that is 
possible for the country at large as well as for the particular 
colleges to which members of the legislative bodies belong, and 
there is reason to expect that any well-consi measure for 


lenlarying the sphere of University influence will be fairly dealt 
‘with. But it will be vigorously canvassed, and probabl ulti. 
mately accepted with modifications, which will deprive it of much 
of its vitality. University reformers must be prepared to be 
smegeonen, but they need not be prepared to be totally de. 
feated. 

Some members of the medical profession are now making an 
effort—a very laudable effort—to render the connexion between 
their profession and the Universities closer than at present. How 
little the Universities have to do with the medical world may be 
judged from the fact that at Oxford, oy the last twenty-five 
years, the average of medical degrees has been two per annum, 
This arises partly from the inadequacy of the teaching, partly 
from the low indication of merit given by an Oxford degree, 
and partly from the great expense of the University. There 
is ever paper now that the teaching will henceforward 
be much better, and most important facilities for teaching 
theoretical medicine have been lately secured by the University, 
The examinations are sure to rise proportionately in severity 
and scope. It only remains to diminish the expense; and the 
chief mode of effecting the object which is proposed, is to reduce 
the required term of residence from three years and a half, which 
practically is the length at present, to two years. There are 
some minor details of the scheme, which we trust its promoters 
will reconsider; but the great substantial change is that the 
time of residence should be shortened. If two years were spent 
at either University, under good instructors, and at a moderate 
expense, there can be no doubt that medical students could not 
pass the time between the ages of eighteen and twenty so well 
as by going to one of the old Universities ; and there can be as 
little doubt that the Universities would gain both by having the 
Professorial classes thus supplied with pupils, and by a large in- 
crease of influence in the kingdom. 

The proposal points in the direction of a change which has a 
very wide bearing. There is an artificial value set on the 
attaining a University degree, which does harm both to the Uni- 
versities and to the public. Three years and a half is a ve 
unnecessarily long time to exact, when at the end the student is 
only to take a pass degree. And when the degree is 
obtained it is of no use, except as a means of getting entrance to 
a profession which generally suffers by not insisting on its own 
standard being attained without reference to the degree con- 
ferred by another body. Physicians complain that an Oxford 
B.M. degree—which, practically, has hitherto been obtained by 
mere residence—dis, enses with all further test, and permits its 
possessor to practise, if, in addition, he merely attends the hos- 
pitals during a certain time. That the student does not himself 
gain by such a system is obvious ; and even if the examinations 
were more strict at Oxford, yet it is by this strictness, by the 
preparatory instruction he receives, and ga by his resi- 
dence, not by his degree, that he profits. The University should 
be on its guard against vulgarizing its honours. It ought to main- 
tain its standard. If B.M. is to be the mark of a man who has gone 
through the course of theoretical medicine which the University 
approves, and which ought to be a high and along one, it should 
be affixed to the name of no one except a man who has studied 
in the way, and during the time, which have been decided on as 
the right way and time. We earnestly deprecate the plan of 
coining new titles of honour which bind up the name of the Uni- 
versity with educational qualifications beneath the University 
level. If there are persons who want to reside two years at Oxford 
and Cambridge before going to the hospitals, but who have not 
money, or time, or ability to go through the whole course the 
University exacts for the degree of B.M., why should they not 
do so? ‘The medical profession should trust to nothing but its 
own final examination in order to ascertain the competency of its 
members; and if, out of the five nw go in preparing for 
this examination, it were practically found expedient to spend 
two at a University, there can be no reason why a medical 
student should not do what was best for him to do. He 
would gain as much as he could gain — during 
those two years, and a great deal more. e would not 
only have professional instruction, but he would be forced to 
attend to the rudiments of a liberal training—he would have 
the best possible chance of finding eligible companions—and he 
would belong to a great and famous body, and undergo all the 
ag ped pe Ant. which would flow from the consciousness that 

e did so. 

Whatever may be said of medical students, may also be said of 

solicitors. If legal instruetion—not in technical law, but in juris- 

rudence,in constitutional law, and in legalhistory—were provided, 
it would be of the greatest advantage to solicitors if they resided 
between the age of eighteen and twenty at one of the Univer- 
sities. But when we speak of them going to either University, 
we must acknowledge that they wool find it rather difficult to 
go to Oxford, because at Oxford every student must live within 
the walls of a college, and there is no room for more students at 
the good colleges. he position of a student in an inferior col- 
lege at Oxford is so very much below that of a student at Trinity 
or St. John’s, Cambridge—he has so much fewer advantages 
of tuition, and so inferior a set of companions—that we 
cannot suppose any one would really go to reside at 
such acollege, when the same, or even less money, would 
enable him to become a member of Trinity, Cambridge. The 
private halls at Oxford are necessarily a failure. U: 
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proprietors ch highly, they do not answer; and if 
they charge highly, the student had much better go to a 
college. We have spoken of Oxford in reference to the Medi- 
cal profession, and not of Cambridge, because it is to the 
head of an Oxford college that the gentlemen of whom we 
have spoken address their remarks; but really while resi- 
dence within a college is exacted at Oxford, it is idle to talk 
of medicel students or solicitors going there. So long as a 
student is unbiassed by any thoughts of the easiest place at 
which to get a scholarship or fellowship—so long as he merel 
asks where he can best, for two years, spend 150/. or 200/. 
a-year—the newer colleges at Oxford, which alone would take 
him, could not for a moment hold comparison with Trinity, 
Cambridge. Of course, if the teaching at Oxford was greatly 
superior, that might turn the scale ; but there is no reason to sup- 

e that this will be the case except occasionally and accidentally ; 
and if the quality of the teaching is equally good, the University 
where the highest colleges permit members to reside without 
their walls must always offer the greatest attraction. Unless 
the Oxford medical reformers effect an alteration in this respect, 
the end of all their efforts will be to send medical students to 
Cambridge. 

There is another small but very important class, who might 
derive great advantage from a temporary residence at the Uni- 
versities—the successful competitors for the Indian Civil Service. 
It was an essential part of the original competitive scheme that 
the persons elected should pass a year in England after their 
election, and undergo a regular course of training of a kind 
to fit them for the station to which they were called. 
This has been abandoned, at first on the plea that 
civil servants were wanted so —_* there was no time to train 
them, and then on no plea at all, but really because such was the 
will and pleasure of the President of the Board of Control. 
Tt is a most serious evil that civil servants should leave 
England without any special preparation. The great mistake 
was doing away with Haileybury. By far the best arrangement 
would have been to have elected persons to Haileybury by open 
competition, to have elected no one who had passed nineteen years 
of age, and to have subjected all those elected to a thorough special 
training ina common place of education. As it is too late nowto 
do this, the next best thing is to see how students can most use- 
fully employ the year of special training, should it be restored 
to them at a future period. What they require is, to pass a 
year in studying the elements of jurisprudence, political eco- 
nomy, and Sanscrit ; and they also require to be collected in some 
way together, and to have the advantages of belonging to a great 
institution. If the Universities cannot give them what they want, 
it will be a great disgrace to the Universities. At Oxford there is 
a Professorship of Sanscrit, well endowed, and there are at- 
tached to the Professorial body of Oxford two of the best San- 
serit scholars in the world. There are also professorships of 
law and political economy, into which additional life might 
easily be thrown. Cambridge could soon offer equal, or nearly 
equal, advantages ; and not only could the student pass a pleasant 
and a profitable time, but the Universities might exercise an in- 
fluence over the habits of thought and feeling current among the 
administrators of our Indian Empire, which would be productive 
of the happiest consequences. 


SIR COLIN CAMPBELL AS A TACTICIAN. 


HE public scem inveterate in the belief that courage is 

the chief merit of an officer. This, however, is a mistake; 
and Sir Colin Campbell, at the battle of Cawnpore, furnishes 
an admirable illustration of the higher qualities which are re- 
required in a commander. There are certain principles of war 
which can never be violated with impunity. They have lon 
been settled, and it will be found that ail the campaigns an 
all the great battles of such men as Cesar, Marlborough, 
Frederick, Napoleon, and Wellington, are only cases in which 
these principles have been put in practice. The whole science 
of war consists in knowing how to place in the right posi- 
tion, and at the right time, a mass of troops greater than 
the enemy can bring against them. ‘This general proposi- 
tion involves three principles. First, a commander ought 
to place a large mass of his army in contact with a fraction of 
that of the enemy. ‘This is the two-to-one principle. Any 
undergraduate who has been attacked by half-a-dozen towns- 
= can understand it. The small army of Sir John Moore, 
in full retreat upon Corunna before 100,000 Frenchmen, exem- 
plifies the same common-sense axiom. ‘The second principle 
1s, that a commander ought to operate as much as possible 
on the communications of the enemy, without exposing his 
own. This points to the way in which the first principle 
ought to be applied, in order to inflict the greatest pos- 
sible injury on the enemy. If 10,000 men are defeated, they 
must retreat. If they cannot retreat, they must surrender 
or ——. In either case, they will give no further trouble. A 
skilful commander, therefore, in bringing two men against one, 
must bring them into action so that if he succeeds, he ma 
destroy as many as possible, and if he fails, may himself 
escape. A common-sense constable, who means to catch thieves 
ima house, blocks up every door of escape except the one by 
which he enters—that he leaves guarded for his own safety.. 
Obviously tho worst thing that can happen to a defeated army is 


to find its road of retreat stopped. To succeed in this is to suc- 
ceed in operating upon an enemy’s communications. The thi 
principle concerns the mechanical method of applying the other 
two. It is that a commander should always operate on what 
are called interior lines. In other words, a general should so 
place his troops that he can bring them from one end of his line 
to the other sooner than his adversary. He should place himself, 
if possible, on the chord instead of the arc of a circle. If a regi- 
ment has to march one mile in order to strengthen any portion 
of a line of battle, whilst the enemy has to march two miles in 
order to strengthen, in a corresponding direction, his line of 
battle, the result is obvious. Though in the morning equal num- 
bers may be opposed to each other, before noon one portion of 
the enemy’s line may be assailed by double the number, and 
overpowered. 

Such are the general principles of war. Let us see how Sir 
Colin Campbell applied them. Cawnpore lies to the west 
of the Ganges, which here runs from north to south. Between 
the town and the river-bank lie the cantonments, occupying 
a space of about two miles from east to west, and a longer 
space from north to south. The bri of boats which 
crosses here, was, at the time in question, defended by a 
fort and entrenchments constructed within the cantonments, 
the rest of the space being occupied by officers’ bungalows, 
with their enclosures. The town itself is divided by a canal 
running east and west, the greater portion of the buildings 
lying on the northern side, the smaller portion on the southern. 

he west side of the town is bounded by a wall, which comes 
down to the edge of the canal from the north, but the wall had 
no gate, and was not loopholed. On the south side of the canal, 
and fronting the city of Cawnpore, is the General Gung Bazaar. 
To the west of the city are two bridges—one of them close by 
the city wall. The grand trunk from Allahabad intersects 
the canal, and then is carried north to Delhi. On its right, 
and shortly before reaching Cawnpore, was the place at which 
the late Sir Hugh Wheeler entrenched himself. Calpee, on the 
Jumna, is fifty-three miles to the west of Cawnpore; and the road 
from Calpee joins the grand trunk road,and thus enters Cawnpore 
from the north. There is another road into Cawnpore from the 
north—namely, that from Bithoor—which is ten miles off. Some 
distance north of the fort, and near the Ganges, was a place called 
the Subahdar’s Tank, which might be occupied, and was capable 
of defence. Such was the scene of operations. The position of 
the armies was this. About 26,000 rebels and thirty-six ome 
occupied a line extending from the river Ganges to beyond the 
westward bridge over the canal. They had come from the north. 
Their faces were southward. Their left rested on the Ganges, 
the rear being strengthened by the Subahdar’s Tank, which was 
fortified. Their centre occupied the town of Cawnpore. They 
had filled the houses with armed men, and had barricaded the 
streets. Their right stretched from the city wall along the 
canal westward. In order to strengthen this part of their line, 
they occupied some limekilns. Their only line of retreat was in 
rear of their centre, along the Calpee road. Here, about two 
tmailes back, was placed their camp with all their baggage. 

Now, there was one vice in this position which eventually 
roved fatal. The wall of the town so completely separated the 
eft and centre from the right, that the enemy could not easily 

transfer troops from one part of their line to another. There 
was thus danger lest Sir Colin Campbell might suddenly accu- 
mulate a mass of troops upon their right wing, and annihilate it 
before it could be reinforced. Such was the position of the 
rebels. Let us now consider that of Sir Colin. He occupied a 
line from the fort, which protected the troops on his right, round 
the entrenchments of Sir Hugh Wheeler. is position formeda 
half circle, covering the grand trunk road to Allahabad, his line 
of retreat. Ile was entirely on the south of the canal—Great- 
hed occupying, as an advanced post, the General Gung Bazaar, 
which overhung its southern bank directly opposite Cawnpore. 
His right, restirg on the river, was strengthened by the fort, 
which was armed with heavy guns, and occupied by some men 
-nder Major-General Windham. His centre was strengthened 
by the advanced post to which we have alluded—his left was 
free. His whole force consisted of four weak brigades of 
infantry, commanded by Greathed, the Hon. A. Hope, Inglis, 
and Walpole, together with some cavalry under Brigadier Hope 
Grant. Besides field guns, Sir William Peel managed to 
manceuvre his 24-pounders with the skirmishers. The whole 
English force could not have exceeded 8000 men. Such was the 
position of Sir Colin Campbell. Now for his tactics. 

In the first place, it is obvious that he was acting on interior 
lines. Both armies occupied the ares of circles; but if the 
centre is assumed to be on the Ganges, clearly Sir Colin occupied 
asmaller are than the rebel commander. He could therefore 
reinforce any part of his line sooner than his adversary. Again, 
the conformation of the ground appears to have been such that 
Sir Colin could mass his troops without being observed by the 
rebels. In this he was aided by the city wall. But further, he 
observed that whilst he could move his men from one part of his 
line to the other with facility and secrecy, the rebel commander 
could do no such thing. The city wall prevented him—in fact, cut 
his army in two. If, therefore, SirColin could only make a vigorous 
attack upon the right wing of the rebels to the west of the city 
wall, and overpower it before it could receive reinforcements, he 
would inevitably defeat the enemy. But he would do more. If 
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he succeeded in driving them back, he must come upon their 


line of retreat—the Calpee road—capture all their baggage, and 
so endanger the safety of the centre and left, that “=a they 
beat a speedy retreat by some other road, they must either 
surrender or die. In short, he saw that by his plan he would 
operate upon the enemy’s line of communication, and it is ob- 
vious that there was nothing in that plan which endangered his 
own. He had, therefore, every principle of war in his favour. 
The scheme was ably conceived and ably executed. Sir Colin 
having reinforced Greathed, and so secured his centre, directed 
General Windham to open a cannonade, in order éo induce the 
enemy to anticipate an attack on his left. In the meantime, his 
cavalry and some artillery crossed by a bridge a mile and a 
half to the west, so as to threaten the enemy’s rear. The 
troops had been drawn up in three columns without 
being F 000 by the rebels. Walpole crossed by the bridge 
near Greathed—Peel, Inglis, and Hope crossed by the other. 
Two parallel lines were formed. hey advanced, and the 
enemy suddenly found himself with an overwhelming mass 
on his right flank. He had not time to reinforce himself. 
Sir Colin’s troops swept everything before them. ‘The 
attack having begun at eleven in the morning, the stand- 
ing camp of the rebels was in his hands at one o'clock. The 
battle was gained, for the right was annihilated, and the left 
and centre were cut off from their line of retreat. Sir Colin 
himself pursued the defeated portion along the Calpee road for 
fourteen miles. General Mansfield was left to complete the 
victory, with a portion of the victorious troops. His right 
was towards Cawnpore, his left was towards Delhi. His object 
was to dislodge the enemy’s left from the Subahdar’s Tank. 
This he sueceeded in doing, more by skilful tactics than by 
fighting, and in the evening he observed them in full retreat 
westward. But the gallant old commander was not yet satisfied. 
On the 8th, he despatched General Hope Grant with a consider- 
able force to the north, who caught the remnant of the enem 
as they were crossing the Ganges, some twenty-five miles nort 
of Cawnpore, and took every gun they had. 

Such was the battle of Cawnpore—a battle in which the tacties 
of Sir Colin Campbell and his Chief of the Staff, General Mans- 
field, were not less conspicuous than their gallantry. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


T= Architectural Exhibition is again open, and although the 
| walls of the Suffolk-street Gallery are as numerously crowded 
with drawings as in past years, we find less to notice than on 
former occasions. The reason is, that the managers have spe- 
cially relaxed their very ve rule excluding drawings pre- 
viously exhibited in London, in favour of the Publie Offices and 
Constantinople Church competitions, both which contests are in 
consequence largely represented. We do not object to this act of 

race, considering how important a part these two art tournaments 

ave played in the architectural progress of the past twelvemonth, 
although we feel bound to observe that the arrangement works 
unequally in the two cases. In the Constantinople competition, 
all the authors remained masters of their own works—in the one 
for the Public Offices, Government sequestered the prize designs. 
Consequently, in the former instance every prizeman re: appears, 
while in the latter, the actual exhibition has to offer little 
more than a selection of the unsuccessful attempts. Why none 
of the less fortunate Gothicists come forward we cannot explain. 
With these remarks we pass on, for, bearing in memory the 
minuteness with which we have already analysed both competi- 
tions, we dare not tax our readers’ patience with a repetition 
of our criticisms. For the same reason, we will only observe 
that Messrs. Clutton and Burges’s most elaborate reproduc- 
tion of a medieval cathedral, which won the first prize at 
Lille, is this year exhibited in its integrity—unhappily twelve 
months too late to be matched with the one by Mr. Street, 
which came in so worthily second, and with those others by 
meritorious competitors which were shown in 1857. 

Of minor competitions there is a plentiful store. The drawings 
for the new Vestry Hall at Islington, from which Gothic was 
specifically excluded, and the eclectic Ulster Bank at Belfast, 
contribute multa sed non multum to art progress. The con- 
version of the old stables at the Pavilion, Brighton, into a sort of 
Jardin d@’ Hiver, has allowed some architects—Messrs. Green and 
De Ville, Manning and E. E. Scott, and W. Webbe (355 to 361)— 
to come forward with their suggestions as to the adaptation of 
the Moresco style, with its profuse polychrome, to iron and glass 
—an nes promising more than average capabilities to- 
wards the future of this species of architecture, though hardly 
carried out in the present instance with more than an average 
success. Mr, E. M. Barry’s design for the covered flower 
market, or gigantic conservatory, which forms a portion of his 
rebuilding of Covent Garden Theatre (15) offers of course facilities 
for a showy drawing; but beyond that easy merit we desiderate 
any peculiar originality in his handling of the Crystal Palace 
idea. The events of the Crimean war, and the death of good 
old Mr. Brotherton, respectively afforded Sheffield and Salford 
the opportunity of calling into competition the imaginations of 
those architects whose ideas of a monument are not confined to 
the broken pillar and the cinerary urn. The prize in the former 
case was carried off by a young townsman (Mr. Goldie), who 
has, by several an t performances, established his position 


as an architect whose treatment of Pointed forms shows con. 
siderable promise. The monument before us 8 (324) evinces that 
tendency, in its four-sided capping and general ornamentation, 
to the eclectic use of Italian Gothic, which is unmistakeably the 
characteristic of the rising school among us. With much digni 
in. Mr. Goldie’s conception, we rather fear an infusion of stiff. 
ness—a characteristic which is also to be found in that design for 
the Memorial Church at Constantinople for which this exhi. 
bition informs us that the undivided credit is due to Mr. Goldie, 
independently of his partners, Messrs. Weightman and Hadfield, 
On the other hand, Mr. Goldie’s series of drawings, sent into 
international competition for the new Church at Berne, and 
which lie on the table in a portfolio, are both graceful 
and sensible—aiming at and attaining a definite and not over. 
ambitious result. pm the | the critic who noticed them for the Ecele. 
siologist considered that they put in more genuine claims for the 
highest premium than the series by a foreign competitor which 
was selected. Of a church which is being erected abroad by 
Englishmen—though not, as far as we are aware, in consequence 
of any competition—the present exhibition contains (6 and 406 
to 411) a specimen, in several drawings by Messrs. Pugin and 
Murray, in a costly fane at Dadizeele, near Bruges. With eve 
wish to speak well of a building bearing the name of Pugin’s 
son, we cannot think that the present will go down among 
monumental structures. It aims at too much for its area, 
A cathedral has a distinct type of its own, and so has a church; 
and no architect, unless he possesses extreme tact and boldness, 
can with success plant a cathedral upon the space ordinaril 
suflicient to build only a church of very moderate dimensions. No 
doubt the church type of the Continent has nearer affinities to 
that of the cathedral than we find in their respective correlatives 
in England; but even there distinctions exist to which Messrs, 
Pugin and Murray have not been sufficiently attentive. The 
general effect is not redeemed by the central steeple, a confused 
mass of little pinnacles and flying buttresses, resembling an orna- 
ment for the dessert-table, curiously spun in sugar. Before we 
leave this subject, we must advert to the curious tribute which this 
and several similar buildings afford to English enterprise. For the 
last twenty years the Gothic revival all over Europe has made 
itself conspicuous, and yet, in all this time, not one single church, 
as far as we can remember, has been built by any foreigner 
in our island; whilst Hamburg, Lille (under conditions not our 
fault), Bruges, and Rome itself, exhibit the productions of British 
architects of the medieval school. Mr. Slater’s drawing of the 
interior of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, as proposed to be 
restored (48), is, we hope, a sign of the speedy commencement of 
that most desirable undertaking. 

We miss, in the present Exhibition, that large array of palace- 
like piles which indicates the gradual reconstruction of the dingi- 
ness of Manchester and the dulness of the City. Altogether, 
the collection wears a rather transitionary aspect, which may be 
accounted for, we understand, by the difficulties which accom. 
panied the temporary acquisition for this, the last occasion, of 
the Suffolk-street Gallery. We are accordingly not sorry to see 
that not only is the exhibition for 1859 advertised to take place 
in the future Gallery of the Architectural Union Company in 
Conduit-street, but at the more convenient season of April. In 
selecting this period, however, its managers place themselves in 
direct competition with the Royal Academy. We trust that the 
ang this fact, and are preparing that justification of their 
boldness which success only can give. 

Of designs the practical execution of which is more than 
doubtful, the first place is due to Mr. Burges’s clever, though 
somewhat odd, sketch for a fountain supposed to be erected in 
an ideal medieval Gloucester to the mythical Sabrina (41). The 
first view of this drawing is not the most favourable, for the 
coloration is both partial and, where it occurs, pronounced ; but 
upon more minute inspection, the careful study devoted to the 
detail and the iconography becomes apparent, while the angu- 
larity of the general conception wears off, and the general pyra- 
midal effect combined with curved lines in the contour becomes 
apparent. Some of the figures—the recumbent naiads, for instance 
—are very graceful, and show how imperceptibly, where the ana- 
tomy is not at fault, so-called classical and so-called medizval 
figure-drawing slide into each other. We must, however, 
protest against the indications of Mr. ag rather too pro- 
nounced taste for castellated forms. r. Truefitt’s Public 
Drinking-places for the Parks (50) is, in its simplicity, a striking 
contrast to Mr. Burges’s ornate fountain. Itis absolutely what it 
pretends to be—a place at which the wayfarer may drink, carried 
out in unobtrusive stone and iron, with a slight amount of tile 
decoration, and merits praise accordingly. That useful organiza- 
tion, the Class of Design of the Architectural Association, which 
maintains a continual contest of extempore private competitions 
for mutual improvement, submits twenty-two of its sketches (347). 
Some of them are destitute of much character, but al are 
indicative of thought in the conception and of spirit in the manipu- 
lation. Out of these we should select a simple covered market for 
a country town, by Mr. R. Druce—a more elaborate design for 
the same, by Mr. P. Webb—and a piquant iron balcony and 
verandah, by Mr. R. N. Shaw. 

We should suppose that Messrs. Lee and Barber's proposed 
Roman Catholic Church for 8.S. (whatever that may be) m 
Ireland, comes under the head of buildings which are not to be 
executed (64). It is a portentous enlargement of the brick type 
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ints’, Margaret-street, garnished with sundry steeples— 
the locality, a round tower. 
Mr. Papworth, in 93, boldly tenders a solution of the problem 
of the mutual adaptability of the styles currently supposed 
to be the most opposed to each other. The result is a pretty 
ieture, and no more; for every one perceives that it is the 
c resentation, not of a building which had passed through the 
mishaps of many an accident, and the restoring crucible of many 
a different mind, from the twelfth to the seventeenth century, 
but of an ideal produced full blown in Mr. Papworth’s own mind 
in support of his en theory. 

e wish that Mr. Digby Wyatt, in his iron church, sent out 
to Rangoon (106 and 1o9,) had rather studied to improve the 
general outlines of iron construction, than thrown his force upon 
the ornamentation. That a boundless field is open for the 
development of iron art, we are fully convinced; but then the 
reformers must boldly overrule the main forms whick the dull 
wits of the fabricants of such edifices are rapidly misleading us to 
believe essential. In this case, the building itself does not pretend 
to rise above the railway shed, while the superadded details have 


no feature about them. In strong contrast stands Mr. Digby 


Wyatt’s stately Hall for the new Post Office at Calcutta (87), in 
which forms borrowed from the Mohammedan architecture of 
India are adapted to a general plan suitable to the modern and 
European wants of a great public department. Mutatis mutandis, 
asimilar spirit of adaption might have characterized the Rangoon 

urch. 
OOF designs not strictly architectural, the first place must be 
given to the cartoons and the sketches (63 and 127) for those five 
stately painted windows which have been recently placed in 
Westminster Abbey by Messrs. Clayton and Bell—windows 
whose breadth of treatment stands out in favourable contrast to 
the small sentimentality of many modern glass painters. The 
screens in the centre of the room are occupied by the photographs 
already thrown into the common stock by the Architectural Pho- 
to; a te Association, and will no doubt attract many new 
members to that body. ‘ 

Here, for the present year, we take our leave of the Architectural 
Exhibition, 


MUSIC, 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Bg me the name of La Zingara, our old acquaintance, the 
Bohemian Girl, has been produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with great success. Although there may be some of 
Mr. Balfe’s operas—not to mention his last—which display his 
abilities as a composer in a far higher degree than the Bohemian 
Girl, yet there is no doubt that it is in this that he has most 
completely hit the taste of the general public. The opera is 
rincipally recollected by two well-known songs—“ I dreamt that 

dwelt in marble halls,” and ‘‘ When other lips.” There is no 
disputing the popularity of these pieces, to which the hand- 
organs at one time were most pertinacious in bearing evidence. 
They are both tunes of the sentimental melodramatic school. The 
latter in particular; which is the more graceful of the two, is 
admirably suited to the banished patriot of the stage—that aggre- 
gate of unappreciated virtues. ith regard to the rest of the 
opera, both the orchestration and the concerted pieces are o- 
haps less brilliant and taking than in the Rose of Castille. e 
drums and cymbals are unduly prominent in the choruses. 


The poetry of Mr. Alfred Bunn has been transmuted into Italian, 
with some improvement to the sense; and the opera which formerly 
charmed the million at Drury Lane seems likely to prove equally 
attractive to the more select and critical audience who frequent 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. The first act of Za Zingara does not 
contain any of the great points of the piece, and merely intro- 
duces Arline, the heroine, as a child of four or five years old. In 
the second act, Madlle. Piccolomini first appears as the repre- 
sentative of the mature Arline, and here we have the song “In 
una reggia splendida mi parve d’albergar,” the “Marble Halls” 
of the original. Madlle. Piccolomini, it is almost needless to say, 
was encored in this song, although the difficulty with which she 
has to contend, in endeavouring to extend the range of a voice 
which nature has limited, was very apparent. Of the Gipsy 
Queen, Madlle. Sannier was a capital representative, and she 
delivered the declamatory passages with great emphasis and 
effect. When force rather than elicacy is required, her voice 
tells to great advantage. Signor Belletti as the Count Arnheim 
sang the bass air, “ D’Arlina mi rammenti” with extreme purity 
and an artistic finish, which certainly thoroughly merited 
the warm encore which followed. The Gipsy Ling, Devils- 
hoof, was played by Signor Vialetti. Signor Giuglini was of 
course Thaddeus, the banished Pole, the hero of the piece, and 
the interest of the evening was all along directed towards the last 
act, in which he comes out strong with the great songs “ When 
other lipe,” and “ When the fair land of Poland.” ‘The first of 
them “Ta m’ami ah! si bell’anima” of the Italian, was given 
by Giuglini with all that ringing clearness of voice which he pos- 
Sesses in so high a degree, and which has so penetrating an effect. 

e house was enchanted, and would be satisfied with nothing 
less than a double encore. The other song, “Allor che l’ardente,” 
Signor Giuglini shouted forth in powerful yet mellifluous tones, 
and he was called upon to repeat this also, notwithstanding the 
absurd interruption which the repetition canses to the course of 


the piece, and the necessity of Thaddeus having his diploma of 
nobility, which he has delivered ~ to the Count, returned to 
him, in order that he may go through the ceremony of presenting 


it again. 

Mr. Balfe was called for at the end of the piece, and was 
greeted with acclamations. La Zingara has fairly established 
itself in its new habitat, where we hope it may keep the door 


— for something of still more sterling value from the same 


MISS GODDARD'S SOIREES. 


AMONGST the more noticeable musical performances at 
B gees in progress, are the soirées of Miss Arabella God- 
, which are highly interesting. The programme of one 
which rigs ond last week included works by Haydn, Bach, 
Clementi, Weber, and Beethoven—a wide range of selection, 
and one illustrative of the development of musical style. The 
most simple, though not the least Toned piece, was perhaps the 
a and violin duet of Haydn, written originally as a quartet. 
ach, although earlier, remains unapproachable in perfection of 
form and complexity of construction. Miss Goddard played one 
of his most attractive fugues with remarkable clearness. Indeed, 
her neat execution is particularly adapted to exhibit these com- 
sitions, which were written for the harpsichord, Clementi 
1as been called the father of the piano-forte—he first developed 
the powers of the new instrument, which was a great improve- 
ment upon the old harpsichord, with its sharp abrupt tones. 
The sonata ‘‘ Didone abbandonata,” which Miss Goddard played, 
is a fine specimen of his pure and comparatively simple style of 
composition. A sonata of Weber followed, which, I contrast 
with the others, appeared gaudy and superficial. Then came 
Beethoven’s trio, Op. 97, one of those singular combinations of 
the strange and the beautiful which we wonder at, but dare not 
criticise. In this last piece, which was admirably executed, Miss 
Goddard was accompanied by M, Sainton and Herr Lidel 
(violoncello). 


¢ 


ST, MARTIN'S HALL. 


At St. Martin’s Hall, Mr. H. Leslie’s choir gave last week a 
concert of madrigals and part-songs. Many of these pieces 
are now performed by this choir in great perfection. Fleming's 
“ Integer vite” is an instance—it could hardly have been sun 
with greater delicacy. The old madrigals, as ingenious on 
effective pieces of composition, certainly far surpass the modern 
part-songs, which have an emasculate character. Spofforth’s 
glee, “ Health to my dear,” which was exceedingly well sung, 
sounded like a genuine inspiration, the unaffected expression of 
a hearty feeling. The part-songs produced now-a-days have 
nothing of this. With some exceptions, they have a tame, mo- 
notonous, singsong character—above all, a want of free and 
natural melody, the lack of which is endeavoured to be supplied 
by eecentric harmony. There is a general littleness of style 
p Me the performances of Mr. Leslie's choir, engendered, we 
suppose, by the almost exclusive performance of music of a petty 
character. One objectionable feature we have on a former occa- 
sion remarked upon, and must again make matter of protest— 
it is the singing of “ Rule Britannia” prestissimo, and altogether 
in an irreverent manner. We hold it little less than a national 
indignity to hear this fine anthem disfigured. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD GREY ON THE REFORM OF PARLIAMENT.* 


| iy this valuable Essay Lord Grey appears decidedly as a Con- 
servative Reformer. He holds the Reform Bill of 1832 to 
have been wise and necesssary, and to have proved the source of 
tranquillity, prosperity, and good legislation, ore | the twenty- 
five years which have elapsed since its enactment ; but he thinks 
that the Tories had in some respects more reason on their side 
than their opponents allowed, and that the Duke of Wellington's 

uestion, ‘‘ How is the King’s Government to be carried on ?” 

id not receive the attention it deserved. He now desires a la 
measure of Reform, such as might settle the Constitution mt 
a long time to come—including an extension of the suffrage, for 
which he thinks the people are fit as well as anxious, but including 
also such provisions for maintaining the influence of the Govern- 
ment and the mixed character of the representation as would give 
it a Conservative tendency on the whole. He considers, however, 
that the time for this measure is not yet come. We doubt 
whether, for the exact measure he suggests, the time ever will 
come. For his plan is, in effect, not a Reform Bill to be brought 
in by the Government in the ordinary way, but a Committee of 
Privy Council, including the leaders of parties on both sides of 
the House, to frame a scheme of reform in the common interest 
of all parties, which, when framed, is to be carried through Par- 
liament by the united influence of the leaders of both sides. The 


* Parliamentary Government considered with reference to a Reform of 
Parliament. in ee By Earl Grey, London: Bentley. 1858, 
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only alternative, he thinks, is a measure violent and one- 
sided enough to be forced cm, by a strong Democratic 
majority against the Conservative Opposition—a process which 
he deprecates as immediately perilous to the tranquillity of the 
nation, as well as ruinous in its ultimate consequences to the 
Constitution. We are as far as possible from desiring to con- 
secrate as final the system of government by Party, though Lord 
Grey himself assumes “ Party” to be synonymous with “ Par- 
liamentary” Government. But it is the established system at 
present; and to get rid of its operation in any great political 
question, Lord Grey must institute a preliminary reform in the 
working of Parliament, quite as momentous as any reform of the 
representation. We think we see the face of the present leader 
of her Majesty’s Opposition on being requested to be a member 
of a Committee of Privy Council for the purpose of framing and 
carrying a Reform Bill fair to all parties, without overturning 
the Palmerston Government. ‘The utmost it seems reasonable 
to hope from the patriotism of parties is, that the Tories, re- 
membering the disastrous issue of their policy in 1832, should 
take some course more rational than blind obstruction; and 
that Liberals, looking to the effects of pure democracy abroad, 
should be careful, in the interest of freedom, how they or 
to introduce pure democracy at home. So far, indeed, as the 
temper of Liberals is concerned, the present time ought to be a 
good one for a Reform Bill; for we can searcely imagine any- 
thing more sobering to a fanatical advocate of universal suffrage 
than the present aspect of affairs in America and France. 

Lord Grey commences, like a true political philosopher, not 
with a declaration of the Rights of Man in reference to the 
suffrage, but with an account—most important and interesting 
when coming from so experienced a statesman—of the nature, 
origin, advantages, and disadvantages of Parliamentary govern- 
ment. He considers this form of government to be as yet 
peculiar to England—it having failed in France, being as yet 
too young in Sardinia to warrant a conclusion as to its perma- 
nence, and not having yet walked without Leopold in Belgium. 
Its advantages, which he considers, on the whole, decidedly to 
preponderate, are the harmony and energy with which the diffe- 
rent powers of the State work together under it, and which re- 
sult from the Ministers of the Crown being members of the 
Legislature, and generally responsible for the course of legisla- 
tion—the manner in which it Seite the policy of the Executive 
government under the review and control of the Legislature— 
its furnishing, on the whole, the best solution hitherto discovered 
of the great problem how to provide some safe mode of deter- 
mining to what hands the principal direction of public affairs 
shall from time to time be entrusted—its causing the inevitable 
contests among men for power to assume the form of debates on 
the policy by which the nation is to be governed, and on measures 
affecting its most important interests, and thereby tending to 
raise those contests above those of a mere selfish and personal 
character—and the beneficial action of Parliamentary debates in 
instructing the nation at large on the subjects most deeply con- 
cerning its interest, and forming and guiding public opinion. 
The disadvantages are, corruption by means of the abuse 
of patronage—the bad or inferior appointments to which 
Ministers are driven by party and electioneering necessities, and 
the factiousness which sometimes prevails in Parliamentary divi- 
sions, and renders Parliamentary debates misleading instead of 
enlightening to the nation, Some of Lord Grey's views on 
the subject of Parliamentary corruption are very dismal. He 
will not allow us to indulge the hope that it is an accidental evil 
which may be extirpated without deranging the working of the 
institution. ‘ Parliamentary government,” he says, “ derives its 
whole force and power of action from the exercise of an influence 
which is at least very much akin to corruption.” He, however, 
afterwards admits that direct corruption, at all events, such as was 
practised by Sir Robert Walpole, has ceased ; and he allows that 
“no Minister would now dare to be guilty of the practices which 
were formerly common, and favour is become a far less potent 
instrument of government than it was.” This is cheering, con- 
sidering that, Lord Grey himself being judge, Parliamentary 
legislation has not deteriorated with the weakening of corrupt 
influences, but improved. Still more cheering is it to hear that, 
‘though it is undoubtedly true that there never has been a Parlia- 
mentary Administration which has not owed somepartof itsstrength 
to the exercise of an influence more or less corrupt in its 
character, it is certain that in these days (and probably it was 
true even in the worst days), no Minister can stand exclusively, 
or even principally, by such means; nor has corruption so large 
a share as some cynical writers would make us believe, in carry- 
ing on the government of this country.” Lord Grey further 
says, “ that it is when no great public questions have been at issue, 
and when politics have degenerated into a scramble among indi- 
viduals for the honours and emoluments of office, that corruption 
las chiefly prevailed ;” and he alludes to some great occasions 
on which a preference of public duty to their own interest has 
been shown by all ranks, from the leaders of parties to the 
humblest voter in some petty borough. This would seem to 
prove, not only that corruption is capable of indefinite if not of 
absolute elimination from Parliamentary government, but that 
on the most important occasions it has actually been eliminated. 
We wish Lord Grey had answered himself as satisfactorily on the 
subject of faction, which does really seem an inherent, not an 
accidental evil, and which never runs higher than on those very 
occasions When public feeling is strong, and the necessity of 


corruption is for the moment superseded. This is a part of the 
subject to which, as it appears to us, Lord Grey has by no means 
given adequate consideration. 

The reasons of the success of Parliamentary government, ag 
contrasted with other representative institutions, Lord Grey con. 
siders to lie, in effect, in its Conservative elements—the exist. 
ence of the House of Lords, the mixture in, the House of 
Commons of members who owe their seats to various kinds of 
influence with those who are returned by the free choice of large 
bodies of electors, and the character of comparative personal 
independence given to members by their septennial tenure of 
their seats. He dwells forcibly and justly on the tyranny of 
opinion, the sycophantic demagogism, and the dishonest and 
capricious legislation which result in the United States from 
making the Legislature a direct representation of the feelings and 
passions of the numerical majority of the population. The evil 
would be even greater here, because we should have no Legisla- 
tures of separate States, distinct from, and to a certain extent 
independent of, the Federal Legislature, and no Executive like 
the sident and his Ministers, whom it would not be in 
the power of the majority in the House of Commons to 
dismiss at its pleasure. ise reformers of the representa- 
tion will consider these things when they are said by 
the son of the author of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
The defects of the system established by the Act of 1832, Lord 
Grey conceives to be the weakness and instability of Govern- 
ments, which (rather in the face of present facts) he appre- 
hends will continually increase—the exclusion from Parliament 
of the classes of members representing special interests, and 
independent of mere popularity, who were formerly returned for 
rotten boroughs—the continued prevalence of corruption—and 
what has now become an undue restriction of the suffrage. 
Upon the view of these defects, he offers “ Considerations as to 
a new Reform Bill.” It is rather singular that the two first of 
these considerations are directed against any rash and uncondi- 
tional interference with the — of bribery and corruption. 
In regard to bribery, Lord Grey avows the somewhat cynical 
doctrine that “it is not a greater evil, nor is such an employ- 
ment of money more immoral, than the use of other means to 
pervert the judgment of voters.” Surely the character of a voter 
is more deeply corrupted by selling his trust—an act which he 
must well know to be criminal—than by exercising it for what 
he believes to be a public object, however much his views of 
that publie object may be perverted by the arts of dema- 
gogues, or by his own political prejudices or passions. 
Prejudice may be enlightened; passion may be calmed; but 
there is no such cure for pecuniary corruption. We would 
not willingly yield to Lord Grey in the desire to coun- 
teract the foul arts of the demagogue; but we would not make 
the suppression of bribery conditional on the removal of de- 
magogism, or any other evil. In the next of Lord Grey’s “ Con- 
siderations” we can more cordially agree. A Reform Bil ought 
not now, as in 1832, to aim at the transfer of a large amount of 
political power from one class to another. The pure democratic 
element is already quite strong enough in Parliament; the proof 
of which is the great—some would even say the-unfair—considera- 
tion shown to the lower classes in the arrangement of taxation. 
We entirely concur in the general scope and spirit of the followin 
passage, which we earnestly commend to the consideration o 
the enthusiastic advocates of a democratic measure :— 

A reform is wanted, though not for the same reasons as formerly. In the 


present state of things, the objects that ought to be aimed at by such a mea- — 


sure are, to interest a wea pe rng of the — in the Constitution, by 
investing them with political rights, without disturbing the existing balance 
of power; to discourage bribery at elections, without giving more influence 
to the arts of demagogues; to strengthen the legitimate authority of the 
Executive Government, and at the same time to guard against its being 
abused; and to render the distribution of the Parliamentary franchise less 
unequal and less anomalous, but yet carefully to preserve that character 
which has hitherto belonged to the House of Commons, from its includin; 
among its members men representing all the different classes of society, Po 
all the different interests and opinions to be found in the nation. 

Much public good might be anticipated from the passing of a new Reform 
Bill having these for its objects, but it would be far otherwise with one of 
which it should be the design or the effect to render the House of Commons 
more democratic in its character, since, in the t state of society, it can 
hardly be doubted, that any increased power given to the democratic element 
in our Constitution, must end, sooner or later, in its complete ascendancy. 
Though strongly convinced of the value of free institutions, and a firm friend 
of popular liberty, I am _ persuaded that such a change in the character of 
our Government would be one of the greatest misfortunes that could befall 
the country; I therefore earnestly hope that all who are disposed to = 
measures calculated to lead, more or less directly, to this result, will carefully 
consider whether it would not be likely to prove injurious to all classes of 
society, and perhaps to none more than to that which might seem, at first 
sight, to be the most direct gainer by it. 

e mere possession of political power is of itself no advantage to the 
people at large. Indeed, it is impossible that such power should be directly 
exercised by the people of a great nation. Under the most democratic Con- 
stitution, it must be delegated, either avowedly or virtually, to a few indi- 
viduals. The privilege of choosing these holders of power is all that such a 
Constitution ean even profess to confer upon the people, and it has been 
found that there is no security that this privilege shall be more than a delu- 
sion. The dexterous management of a few unscrupulous men may, under a 
system of Universal Suffrage and Vote by Ballot, impose upon a community 
rulers who possess its confidence as little as they deserve it. Thus there has 
been lately seen in California the extraordinary spectacle of an armed insur- 
rection of the inhabitants, virtually deposin ng tne authorities of the State so 
elected by themselves, in order to execute the decisions of a self-constituted 

he possession of political power uable to the people, not for its own 
sake, but as the means of ensuring good government; their real interest 
therefore is, not that they should haye the largest possible share of power, 
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t should have such a measure of it, and that the Government 
as to afford them the best security for its being well 
conducted. And a Government is to be considered as well conducted, when 
wise laws are and impartially enforeed—when public employments are 

in the ds of honest and capable men—when the relations of the 

with foreign nations are managed with firmness and a regard for 
justice—and when every member of the community is effectually protected 


‘against wrong from any quarter, without interference with the 
freedom of tho it or sotion-on the part of individuals, or undue or unequal 
pressure of taxation, 


We have already alluded to the suggestion of a Committee of 
Privy Council for the framing of an impartial Bill, and intimated 
our conviction that such an expedient is impracticable without a 
total change in our system. Lord Grey concludes with some 
remarks on the exercise of under Go- 
vyernment, and on Parliamentary Government in the Colonies, 
which are weighty, but which do not bear directly on the ques- 
tion of Parliamen Reform. No one can fail to admire the 
spirit in which the Essay is written—few can fail to draw from 
it valuable suggestions, and perhaps a still more valuable lesson 
as to the frame of mind in which good citizens ought to approach 
the amendment of institutions on which so much depends, not 
ouly for England, but for the world. 


LIFE OF DR. KANE* 


ANY of our readers will doubtless be familiar with Dr. 
Kane's history of his Arctic explorations, reviewed in our 
columns something more than a year ago. The author did not 
long survive its publication, and we have now before us the 
memoir of his lite. Amongst the many daring and desperate 
feats which have signalized the present generation, none rank 
higher in 5 ne of courage and endurance than the various 
efforts which have been made to rescue Sir John Franklin and 
his companions; and of those who distinguished themselves in 
the search, the first place must, we think, upon the whole, be 
given to Dr. Kane. Sir Robert M‘Clure was as brave, and 
more successful, but the service on which he was engaged did 
not afford him the opportunity of showing the same amount 
of hardy endurance and the same inexhaustible variety of 
resource. Above all, he was so much better supported, and his 
ship was so much more fully and elaborately equipped, that less in 
every way depended upon his personal qualities. 1t was in a small 
brig, fitted out entirely by private enterprise, and in a great mea- 
sure by the sums which he was able to make by lecturing, that 
Dr. Kane set out on his expedition, He reached a higher latitude 
than any of the other parties; he underwent extremes of cold too 
frightful, one would have thought, for the human body to bear, 
and live; he made journeys of hundreds of miles in sledges 
drawn by dogs, with the thermometer at 30° and 40° below zero; 
he subdued mutiny and disaffection by his own unaided force of 
character. On one occasion, he alone brought back from a dis- 
tance of 90 miles a deserter who had joined the Esquimaux. On 
enoties, be helped to drag a heavy sledge for nearly 100 miles 
over the ice without food or rest, and at a temperature which in 
this country is altogether inconceivable ; for it varied from 20° to 
fe" below zero. By this unparalleled exploit he saved the lives of 
ve of his party, four of whom had been left, overcome with cold, 
at a distance of full forty miles from the ship, whilst the other— 
Hickey, an Irishman—had volunteered to stay to tend them. 
We must not omit, however, in reference to this event, to mention 
that one of those who returned to the ship in the first instance 
served as Dr. Kane’s guide in his expedition, and thus traversed 
a distance of 120 or 130 miles without resting. Dr. Kane not 
only discharged, with a marvellous combination of skill and 
courage, the arduous duties of a commander, but he was also the 
servant of the whole party. He was their physician, their 
surgeon, their cook, and their nurse. Besides this, he found 
time to accumulate an enormous mass of scientific observations, 
to write a journal—picturesque, elaborate, and faithful in the 
highest degree—of the events through which he passed, and to 
illustrate it with almost numberless sketches of the most admirable 
foree and beauty. The man who could accomplish all this was 
one of whom his country might most justly be proud, and we do 
not wonder that his biography should have been so impatiently 
expected as to have been subscribed for in the course of little 
more than a month by upwards of 30,000 persons. Whether 
they are satisfied with what they have got, we do not pretend to 
guess. The book consists of 416 pages. Of these 268 in large 
print, and 18 in small, refer to Dr. Kane’s life, whilst 131, also 
in small print, set forth the nature of his “ obsequies.” na 
rough calculation, we find that the importance of Dr. Kane's life 
in the eyes of his biographer is to that of his burial as 83 to 62. 
Each of the component parts of the book is curious. ‘The first 
adds something, but not very much, to the estimate which we 
had already formed of the character of its subject from his own 
account of his voyages. Dr. Kane was born in 1820. He was 
the eldest son of the Judge whose name was at one time well- 
known in this country by the decision which he made in the 
case of the enlistment of American citizens by the English autho- 
rities. Asa boy, he was very audacious, very unruly, and ex- 
tremely strong and active, though very small and slightly made. 
e was brought up to the medical profession, and was elected 
before he was twenty-one to be Resident Physician in the Penn- 


* Bi Elisha Kent Kane. By William Elder. Philadelphia: 
Childs London: Triibner Co. 1858. 


sylvania Hospital. He distinguished himself during his studies, 


and he shortly afterwards was appointed a navy surgeon. In 
this capacity he went to Manilla, to China (where he practised 
hysic independently for some time), and to various other places. 

He then left his ship, and found means to travel in British India, 
in Esypt, in Greece, France, Italy, Switzerland, and many other 
parts of the world. He served for a time on the African coast in the 
American squadron for the suppression of the slave-trade, and he 
afterwards attempted to reach the city of Mexico to practise there 
as an army surgeon. He marched with aset of renegade Mexicans 
in the American service. They fell in with a similar company of 
loyal Mexicans, and a smart skirmish ensued, after which the rene- 
es, being successful, were proceeding to murder their prisoners. 

. Kane, with great personal gallantry, interfered, and saved 
their lives, being severely wounded in a further struggle caused 
by his interference. The rest of his life was passed in the two 
Arctic Expeditions, of both of which he was the historian, whilst 
of one he was the hero. 

Such an outline ought to be filled up with matter of corre- 
sponding interest, especially when we remember the cleargess 
and vigour with which Dr. Kane could express himself; but 
there is hardly anything in the book to repay the labour of 
reading it, except a story about his account of a volcano 
called Tael, the principal natural curiosity of the island of 
Luzon, on which stands the famous city of Manilla. The 
volcano forms an island in the middle of a lake thirty leagues 
round, and in one part more than 125 fathoms in depth. It is 
upwards of 1000 feet high, and at the top there is a crater 200 
feet deep, and said to be two miles round. At the bottom of the 
erater are a lake of green water and several cones covered with 
sulphur. Smoke constantly issues from it, and a considerable 
number of eruptions have taken place at different times during 
the last two centuries. Dr. Kane, with characteristic audacity, 
had himself let down by a rope into this awful place, and walked 
about at the bottom. One of his boots was burnt off his feet, and he 
was drawn out insensible. His biographer is in possession of 
what he describes as a very interesting account of this voleano 
and its eruptions, by a friar who lived on the island, but it 
“ would fill fifteen of our pages.” He also has a letter from Dr. 
Kane himself, describing the fortnight which he passed with the 
American embassy at Whampoa, of which he says no one of 
Dr. Kane's writings is “richer in all the qualities of his style, 
more graphic in description, more pictorial in presentment,” but 
“entire it would fill twenty of these pages—we can afford it 
only the space of three or four.” How indeed could Dr. Elder 
afford to condescend upon such trifles, when he had to give 
131 pages of “ obsequies,” including full length reports of the 
Kemarks of the Honourable William B. Reed—the Reception of 
the Remains by the Cincinnati Committee"—the Coffin—the Pro- 
cession—the Ceremonies at Columbus, and much other matter of 
the same kind. These great events leave room for only one other 
interesting piece of information about Dr. Kane himself. It relates 
to his bodily constitution, which would seem to have been a sort 
of medical miracle. From the age of eighteen he had constant 
rheumatism and functional disease of the heart; he had a coast 
fever when cruising on the African station, which brought him 
to death's door; and he was once visited by a slight attack of 
lockjaw, of which he cured himself, for no other medical man was 
at hand. Yet such was his vital power that he fairly tired out 
the strongest of his crew, and performed feats of strength and 
endurance which, if they were less well attested, would be almost 
incredible. He was go delicate that he was always sea-sickin rough 
weather, and so much eaten up with disease that he lived in 
constant pain, and in equally constant anticipation of sudden 
death, and yet he went through what hardly any other man, 
however sound and sturdy, has endured and lived. He survived 
exertions and exposure which killed the strongest of his men, 
and he did more than all the rest of them put together. We 
could hardly mention a stronger illustration of the great truth 
that constitutional energy and vital power are perfectly distinct 
from mere muscular strength, and what is more curious still, 
from good health, in the common sense of the word. There is 
in the composition of the human frame something for which we 
have no definite name, which occasionally enables weak and even 
sickly men and women to triumph over physical trials to which 
the strongest will succumb. The fact is one of the most curious 
in the whole range of physical science, and deserves far more 
attention than it has received. 

We yield to no one in our admiration of Dr. Kane's character. 
We willingly concede to him a place amongst the very first of 
the Arctic explorers. We fully appreciate the moral grandeur of 
his character as well as the desperate gallantry and hardihood of 
his exploits, and we are therefore sorry to reflect in any way on 
anything connected with his memory ; but we must say that Dr. 
Elder's book is totally unworthy of its subject, and that it strik- 
ingly displays the most offensive weaknesses of the country to 
which it is addressed. It is as full of brag as an egg is full of 
meat. It is impossible to read a line of it without feeling that 
the writer's great leading belief is in the almighty smartness of 
the nation to which he belongs. He rushes at every statement he 
has to make with a sort of hymn of triumph, the chorus of which 
is always Yankee Doodle. E or example, Dr. Kane, when a boy, 
climbed on to a stack of chimneys at the gable end of his father's 


house. Dr. Elder remarks, that “ his child history is full of this sort 


of incidents ;” and he discusses their philosophy. An Englishman 
would probably be satisfied with the obvious solution that Dr. 
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Kane was a bold, venturesome lad. Not so Dr. Elder. “ It 
might be only the impulse which lifts the lark into the clouds to 
sing her morning hymn, and leads the chamois to the dizziest 
heights of the Alps away above the =e where he finds his 
food. Or it might be a habitude providentially induced and ad- 
justed for the after-work of his adventurous life. Opinions upon 
such points as these are not always reason, and reason itself is 
not quite capable of a solution.” This characteristic fine writing 
is accompanied by an equally characteristic rashness and inac- 
curacy. Dr. e, when very young, made some curious ob- 
stetrical observations, and wrote an essay on the subject, which 
gained great credit. Dr. Elder quotes the following passage :— 
“To justify general conclusions, a large number of cases should 
be examined individually and in group, and their progress, 
changes, and points of difference, noted. They should be 
viewed under different aspects at regular and frequently recurring 
intervals. If the indications of a particular case should appear 
to vary from those of others, repeated observations would become 
necessary to detect the causes of variance; and the influence 
of similar causes upon other cases, where they existed, also 
shéuld then be sought for.” This is a creditable remark enough, 
though perhaps sober obvious ; but Dr. Elder cannot pass it 
over so slightly “ These paragraphs,” he says, “ contain a very 
complete directory for shasieal investigation in all its applica- 
tions. They are a plain translation into specialities of all that 
is found in Mills and Comté, on the conduct of the under- 
standing in philosophic researches ... . . with the advantage 
of being analytically rendered with guide-book clearness, and defi- 
nitely presented for practical use.” These are very brave words. 
Is it hypercritical to remark that Dr. Elder appears to be at sea 
about the difference between specialities and generalities, to 
use the word “ analytically” rather vaguely, and to take a little 
freedom with established usage, in putting one of Mr. Mill’s 
initials at the end of his name, and in giving the great god of 
Positivism an accentuated é? It must, however, be admitted 
that he hurls foul scorn very effectively at European pedantry. 
The really offensive part of the book is its conclusion. The 
whole length and breadth of the story of Dr. Kane’s “ obsequies”’ 
is not worth exploring. How the different fencible and fire 
companies turned out to escort the coffin—how various councils 
passed resolutions, and a number of honourable gentlemen 
made ‘‘remarks”—how reverend gentlemen offered up prayers, 
and how every one arrived at the general conclusion, that 
there never was but one great or brave man in the world, and 
that he was a Philadelphian—our readers may learn, if they 
have any curiosity, from Dr. Elder. The whole spirit of the 
thing was so perfectly manifested by the Rev. J. M. Steele, in 
a prayer which he offered at Columbus, that we will confine our- 
to that single expression of the feeling. Mr. Steele 
begins with various solemn and sacred words which we need not 
repeat, and after a few sentences addresses his Maker as follows : 
—*‘ Thou didst set him down in safety on the deck of the Release, 
and when the cheers of his countrymen welcomed him back to 
the social world of love which they represented, hope elevated, 
and joy brightened his crest.” After some more observations on 
the same subject, he remarks :—‘ His (Dr. Kane’s) life was a 
voyage of discovery. Already the benefit of his labours is felt 
more or less in every country. His plans were original, and as 
Sull of humanity as they were of genius. He had been adorned with 
superior powers both of mind and body.” One expects to hear 
next that Mr. Steele informed his Maker that it was fine weather 
for the time of year, but he seems to have thought it necessary toin- 
troduce a little devotional sentiment ; so he observes—‘* The Ad- 
vance is in the ice, the Hric is in ashes, the Hope is on a far 
distant shore, the Faith—the ‘ precious relic’—is in possession of 
his country, and Kane is in heaven. He will need the craft no 
more, for now he walks with the Evangelists upon the crystal 
and stable sea. The accurate scholar, the generous commander, 
the thoughtful Christian, has passed from our sight and beyond all 
human rescue.” Even this is not the climax. The reverend 
gentleman grows warm with his subject. ‘‘ We seem to see him 
standing upon the slope of the glacier in the Arctic summer 
inting to the nations and saying, ‘ Behold my mother and my 
a but his mother has closed his eyes in their last sleep, 
and the mourners go about the streets of every city in the civi- 
lized world. Genius’ (subaud. Mr. Steele) “ will preside at his 
obsequies, and learning will weep at his grave. Oh, let us 
trust that the stroke of death which has borne him from us has 
not left science and the dignified charities of human nature as it 
were orphans upon the world.” 

Certainly the Americans are a great nation ; but their orators 
are apt to be the most fu.some braggarts in the world. If 
Mr. Steele is a fair type of his order, we shall live to see their 
prayers thrown into the suape of resolutions voted by general 
meetings, and signed by the chairman and secretary on behalf 
of the committee. 


HAZLITT’S REPUBLIC OF VENICE.* 


S a Reviewer bound to read every word of what at first sight 
looks like an important historical work, before he ventures to 
pronounce sentence upon it? We trust that there may be 
at least exceptional cases in which so heavy a task is not im- 


* The History of the Origin and Rise of the Republic of Venice. B 
William Carew Hastitt. 2 vols. London: John Russell 


posed; for we must certainly plead guilty to the charge 
of not having read every word of Mr. Hazlitt’s two volumes 
on the Republic of Venice. We opened them with the fullest 
intention of so doing. The book looked as if it ought to 
be one of some value—the preface challenged the respect due to 
profound original research. But, before we had got through many 
pages, we found so many and so gross blunders on those plain 
matters of European history which ought to be familiar to eve 
historical scholar, that we did not think it our duty to read throug 
and laboriously to test every page of Mr. Hazlitt’s inquiries into 
abstruser matters. Nevertheless, we have read through a consi- 
derable portion of one volume, and we have looked at various 
important ——- of the other. We think that we have seen 
enough to be able to pronounce that Mr. Hazlitt has no power of 
composition, no power of historical criticism, no knowledge of 
general ——— history. It is very possible that in the minute 
internal details of Venetian affairs he may be better versed. In 
these we could not undertake to test him without more trouble 
than we think it worth while to bestow upon an author who has 
failed in those points which are patent to the judgment of every 
decently informed reader. Mr. Hazlitt may be accurate and 
faithful in those details where we cannot undertake to follow 
him; but his fidelity and accuracy can, at most, be only that of 
a piodding county historian, who carefully puts down whatever 
comes within his own narrow circle, ignorant or careless of 
the wider world beyond it. He may be perfectly just in the 
accusations of inaccuracy which he brings against Count Daru— 
we say nothing one way or the other. But we do say that we 
can at least cap them with equal instances of inaccuracy on 
the part of Mr. Hazlitt. 

Almost as soon as we had opened the book, we lighted on the 
following passage (i. 4), which did not give us any very deep 
confidence in Mr. Hazlitt’s skill in researches :— 

A few coincidences seem to favour a supposition that the Veneti of the 
Adriatic, and the Venedi of the Baltic, were originally, though, as it is ad- 
mitted, at a very remote period, one and the same people. These coincidences 
may be shortly stated :—1. Both had the peculiar custom of sacrificing a 
white charger to Diomed, King of Thrace. 2. Both exhibited marked skill 
in the art of breeding horses. 3. Both traded in amber and flax. But, on 
the other hand, there are two important cireumstanees which might seem 
equally favourable to the presumption that the original settlers of Venetia 
emigrated, not from the Baltic, but from the Lesser Asia. In the first place, 
the early coins of the Republic bore, if we may credit Zanetti, a close and 
striking resemblance to those in use among the inhabitants of Mysia, the 
modern Anatolia; in the second, the Bernetta or Corno of the early Doges 
was, according to the same authority, an exact copy of the crown worn by 
the ancient Phrygian kings. Again, there are some ethnologists who main- 
tain that this people came from Vannes, a town in Armorica Gallica. But it 


may be certainly said, that these writers adduce in —— of their view no . 


evidence or testimony of a conclusive character. ho shall pronounce 
between these various and conflicting accounts? The doubt lies, however, we 
think, only between the Baltic and Asia Minor. We incline, though with 
unfeigned diffidence, to the latter. For we should mention that Micali and 
other excellent authorities join in treating the story which assigns to the 
Veneti a Trojan origin, as a pure fable; they show, and, as it would seem, 
satisfactorily, that at the time of the siege of [lium, the Veneti were alread 

dwelling among the Eugancan Hills, an independent, if not a powerfi 

nation; nor should we, pee, overlook the thet, that by placing general 
and implicit faith in all the existing traditions on the subject of Trojan 
colonization, we necessarily admit that a large 


rtion of the population of 
modern Europe has sprung from the blood of 


eas and Antenor. 


This, however, is merely nonsense, and hardly rises to the 
dignity of blundering. It might pass for wisdom compared with 
the lucubrations of many a learned Irish antiquary. But will 


our readers believe us when we say that Mr. Hazlitt, who decides . 


against the ethnological connexion between the Adriatic and the 
Armorican Veneti, had already, in the second page of his history, 
committed the gross blunder of identifying them in a matter of 
plain historical narrative? He actually attributes the maritime 
resistance offered to Cesar by the Armorican Veneti (Cesar, 
Bell. Gall., iii. 13—Mr. Hazlitt’s own reference) to the Veneti 
of the Adriatic ! 

The connexion, if connexion there be, between these ‘Everoi, 
Veneti, Venedi—we might go on to add Vandali, Vindelici, &c., 
possibly Gwent, Gwynedd, it may be Connaught — in various 
parts of the world, is a very curious question, but one, we fear, 
quite beyond the capacity of Mr. William Carew Hazlitt. The 
question is partly a Celtic one; and we would therefore venture 
to throw it out as a fit subject for a monograph by Mr. Basil Jones 
—a companion-piece to his Vestiges of the Gael, and his more 
recent investigations into the origin and application of the Welsh 
name. 

To go on with Mr. Hazlitt. In p.9, he tells us— 

The history of Rome, from the accession of the last-named Prince [Ji ovian] 
to the final partition of the empire, is a brief but memorable page in the 
history of the world; the genius of Theodosius was overmatched by the imbe- 
cile timidity of Honorius, the selfish avarice of Placidia, the dangerous talents 
of Stilicho, the prudent valour of Alaric. Rome trembled, and she fell (409). 


Possibly Sir Francis Palgrave would not allow that Rome, 
however much she may have trembled, fell either in 409 or in 
any other year. Moreover, either Mr. Hazlitt uses the word 
“overmatched” in a very odd sense, or else he seriously believes 
that Honorius, Placidia, Stilicho, and Alaric, formed a band of 
allies combined against Theodosius. In the latter case, his 
knowledge seems about on a par with that of Mr. Vaux, 
who writes a book about Nineveh and Persepolis, and tells us 
that ‘the veteran Belisarius, old and infirm with the weight of 
eighty years, led the armies of the empire against Justin and 
Tiberius, and reaped the rewards of his valour and perseverance 
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in the conquest of Dara and the plunder of Syria.” (Wineveh 
and Persepolis, p. 114.) This, as a sarcastic Northern critic 
observed, was as much as to say that “ Lord Nelson led a fleet 
— Queen Victoria, and was rewarded for his valour by the 


under of Gibraltar.” Mr. Vaux’s blunder we quote from his 
t edition, and he may possibly have corrected it in some of 
the aubsequent ones which the much-enduring and much-believing 
« general reader” has called for. But we doubt whether Mr. Haz- 
litt will have even.this opportunity of repentance and restitution. 

But if Mr. Vaux has thrown new — on the Persian cam- 
paigns of Belisarius, Mr. Hazlitt has done at least as much by 
the hero’s Italian exploits :— 

Under the successors of this enlightened prince [Theodoric], the rapid de- 
cline of the monarchy, which he had founded, and the victories of the illus- 
trious Belisarius, the lieutenant of Justinian, exhibited the gradual and fur- 
tive influence of climate and example over the susceptible mind of the Goth, 
and the partial regeneration of the martial spirit in the breast of the Roman; 
and although the brilliant achievements of two later monarchs, Vitigis and 
Totila, reflected a parting ray of glory on the gloomy horizon, the superior 
talents of the eunuch Narses dispelled for ever the once cherished hope of 
restoring to the Gothic kingdom of Italy the vigour and stability which it 
had under Theodoric and his immediate successor. The fall of that 
short-lived monarchy =e be delayed perhaps, it could not be averted, by 
the uxorious weakness of Justin IT., and the selfish parsimony of his con- 
sort Theodora; and in 552—that is, thirty-nine years after the accession, 
twenty-six after the death of Theodoric—Tejas, the successor of Totila, and 
the last of the Gothic kings, was totally defeated on the banks of the Sarnus 
by the combined forces of the Greeks and Italians. 


Now, who is Justin II.? 4nd on which side does Mr. Hazlitt 
suppose his ‘‘ uxorious weakness,” &c., to have been displayed ? 
Possibly, Mr. Hazlitt may not know the difference between Jus- 
tinian and his successor—possibly, he may mean that the faults of 
Justinian and Theodora hindered the efliciency of their armies, 
and so indirectly tended to “ delay” or even to “avert” the fall of 
the Gothic monarchy. If so, his fact is quite accurate, but his way 
of expressing himself is truly wonderful. But what, in any 
case, shall we say to his arithmetic? A page or two back, he 
knew that Theodoric entered Italy in 489; and the commence- 
ment of his reign must, at the latest, be dated from the capture 
of Ravenna about three years after. How then is 552 only 
” _—— years after the accession of Theodoric ?” e con- 
fusion between Justinian and his nephew Justin, and, we imagine, 
between Theodora and her niece Sophia, goes on for several 
pages. In p. 20, Mr. Hazlitt solemnly discusses the good or bad 
government of Narses in his Italian exarchate, and adds, that 
“we read in the chronicles of those times” that the Lombard 
invasion was owing to him. For the “ chronicles of those times” 
Mr. Hazlitt sends us to “ Bernardo Giustiniani (lib. vii. p. 73).” 
We confess that we have not read Bernardo Giustiniani, but we 
are pretty sure that he did not write in the sixth century. The 
treason of Narses is, however, distinctly asserted by the national 
Lombard writer, Paul Warnefrid (De Gest. Lang. ii. e. 5), who, 
if not exactly a “chronicler of those times,” at least comes nearer 
to that character than any Venetian historian. 

In fact, Mr. Hazlitt, like many other people, has no notion of 
historical criticism—no idea that one record of events is more 
valuable than another. He has no idea of the difference between 
nec | authorities and second-hand compilers. We have no 

oubt that, in his eyes, Livy is just as authentic as Thucydides, 
and that, like some academical wiseacres, he looks upon David 
Hume as equally trustworthy with the Saxon Chronicle. Venice, 
for some centuries after her foundation, has no contemporary 
chroniclers, Yet both in Daru and in Mr. Hazlitt we find narra- 
tives of the deeds of the early Doges, personal adventures and 
political conflicts, recorded in as great detail, and with as 
undoubting confidence, as if they rested on the personal testimony 
of a Joinville or a Villehardouin. Mr. Hazlitt claims for his 
work “that share of favour and indulgence at the hands of the 
public which may be due to a production compiled almost 
entirely from original materials, presenting a large body of facts 
little known, perhaps, even to many well read in the medieval 
history of Italy ; bringing under notice points of material import- 
ance which had been overlooked by preceding writers ; and, from 
unexplored sources, throwing light on subjects which had been 
too hastily regarded as hopelessly obscure.” A long list of 
authorities follows, some of them modern, none contemporary 
with the earliest times; but no account is given of their respec- 
tive values—no clue to ascertain whether, like the second-hand 
writers of old Greece, they had access to any original authorities 
lost to us. In the reign of Charlemagne, we do get, in the pre- 
cious writings of Eginhard, some authentic account of affairs in 
which Venice was concerned. Mr. Hazlitt does once condescend 
to 2 the Frankish chronicler—under the name, by the way, 
of Kyiuard—but he seems utterly unconscious that his authority 
18 totally different in kind from that of Dandolo, Blondus, and 
Giustiniani. These later writers may represent authentic tradi- 
tions—they may write from authentic documents or from earlier 
chronicles—but any one with two grains of historical criticism 
will listen with great caution to details given by patriotic writers 
several centuries after the event. Of all this Mr. Hazlitt has no 
notion whatever. 

The history of Venice is inseparably connected with that of 
the Eastern ‘and Western Empires. Does Mr. Hazlitt know 
anything about either? Here is a passage (i. 167) in which both 

are alike concerned :— 

During the earlier part of his reign, the attention of the Emperor Otho II. 

mainly occupied by the aithize of Germany ; and he was not in a 


position, till towards the year 982, to carry into execution his plan for the reco- 
very of Northern Italy, which had been gradually overrun by the Saracens, 
and to which his union with Theophano, the niece of Basilius and Constantine, 
and heiress of Puglia and Calabria, gave him, in his own estimation, a just 
and exclusive right. 

Let us ask a few questions. How could Otto, Emperor of the 
Romans and King of Italy, need to recover Northern Italy? 
When was Nortiern Italy overrun by the Saracens? r. 
Hazlitt can hardly be thinking of the mere marauders of Fraxi- 
netum. How was Theophano “ heiress of Puglia and Calabria,” 
or “niece of Basilius and Constantine?” Under the “ Basilius,” so 
incidentally mentioned, must lurk the terrible form of the 
BovAyapoxrévos, most certainly the brother and not the uncle of 
Theophano. Does Mr. Hazlitt conceive that the Roman Empire 
was divisible on the spindle side? Whence the form Puglia in 
the tenth century? What right could the hand of an heiress of 
Puglia and Calabria give to Northern Italy? We tried to make 
sense out of the passage by substituting Southern for Northern 
Italy ; but even this charitable attempt failed, as Otto cannot be 
said to plan the “recovery” of Southern Italy, which had never 
been held by himself or his predecessors. Two pages further on, 
Venetian ambassadors exhibit to the same Emperor a charter bear- 
ing “the seals and sign manuals of Luitprand the Lombard, of 
Charlemagne, of Pepin the Little, of Lothar, of Louis the Pious, 
of Charles the Thick, and, lastly, of Otho the Hohenstaufen.” 
Are these names given in what Mr. Hazlitt conceives to be their 
chronological order? and, in all ignorance and humility we ask, 
who is “ Otho the Hohenstaufen ?” 

We hasten to conclude; but we must cull a few more flowers. 
In vol. i. p. 1g, not L. Tarquinius Superbus, but “ Romulus 
Augustulus, a Patrician by birth,” figures as the “last of the 
Roman Kings.” In vol. ii. p. 161, the Byzantine Cesars, whom 
Mr. Hazlitt probably confounds with their Ottoman successors, 
are dvuthel as “ wasting their hours and the public money in 
the pleasures of the harem and the chase.” The young Alexios 
has “ not unfounded pretensions to the throne of Greece.” (ii. 97.) 
Conrad does, address Manuel as the “illustris 
Greci,” but the phrase really savours too much of King Otho 
to appear anywhere but in the correspondence of a Western 
Cesar, impugning all Roman and imperial rights in his Eastern 
rival. But how + our readers suppose that Manuel and all his 
house figure in the pages of Mr. Hazlitt? They appear in- 
variably—perhaps in honour of the Princess Anna—by the 
designation of Comnena. As Aristophanes says 


yuvaixa tiv’ Apvviay 


But the characters of Kalo-Joannes, of Manuel, of Andronikos, 
of Alexios himself, will hardly allow Mr. Hazlitt to answer— 


Civaiwg rig ob ; 


Finally, we have some reason to believe that Mr. Hazlitt belongs 
to that school of philosophers who dread the introduction of 
geography as an unauthorized intrusion on the field of history. 

n vol. i. p. gt, “that remarkable people [the Venetians] are 
ultimately fed to explore the farthermost shores of the Eastern 
Ocean.” Does Mr. Hazlitt suppose that all Venice followed in 
the track of Marco Polo? But what completely upset us was 
this:—In vol. ii. p. 122, the young Alexios is restored to Con- 
stantinople, and is proceeding, with the aid of his Latin allies, to 
take personal seizin of the rest of the Empire :— 

On learning the proximity of the Bulgarians, the Latins, on their part, 
feeling their inability to cope with so large a force, resolved to proceed no 
Sarther than Upsala, and having gained that place, they retraced their steps, 
and returned to Constantinople. 


Dr. Prichard, we believe, thinks the original Bulgarians were 
Fins. Perhaps Mr. Hazlitt placed the Bulgarians of the thirteenth 
century in Finmark, and so thought tha: Upsala lay naturally on 
the road. But, at any rate, we are surprised at so distant a 
journey being spoken so lightly of. Seriously, we had some 
difficulty in finding out what Mr. Hazlitt could possibly have in his 
head. At last we think we have found it in a passage of Niketas 
(Isaac Ang. Alex. ¢. 3) :—péxpt 
eis ta Baoidea. (See also Finlay, Byz. Emp. ii. o The 
Kypsella of Niketas must be Mr. Hazlitt’s Upsala. But did Mr. 
Hazlitt really think that KiweAAa meant Upsala, or is it merely 
an instance of unparalleled carelessness in correcting proofs ? 
Again, we suppose it must be to the last cause that we have to 
attribute the wonderful description of Otto, the biographer of 
Frederick Barbarossa, as “ Bishop of Zrisingur” (i. 314). In 
our copy of his works he is called “ Phrisingensis” and “ Frisin- 
—_ —and we think we have seen his see spelled Freisingen— 

ut Mr. Hazlitt’s Trisingur is quite unknown to us. 

All this tissue of blunders is no more than we should expect 
in a catchpenny bookseller’s speculation about Russia, Turkey, 
India, or China, put forth to suit the taste of the moment. . 
such a case we should not so much blame the individual author, 
as say BovAoua pi) elvac to the whole class of literature. But 
in a work forming two handsome octavos, boasting of original 
research, and complaining of the errors of writers of reputation, 
we have aright to expect better things. Mr. Hazlitt may, as we 
before said, be much more deeply versed than we can pretend 
to be in the particular history of Venice; but we do say 
that no man is entitled to write the history of any particular 
European State, who does not carry with him as a groundwork a 
very much more accurate acquaintance than Mr, Hazlitt can 


boast with the general history of Europe. 
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HASHEESH* 


T= Hasheesh Eater, who seems to be an American, and 

claims to be a Pythagorean, here gives to the public his ex- 
perience of a course of that drug; and, if we understand him 
rightly, he is actuated in so doing by philanthropic motives. 
Hasheesh, we may observe without intruding upon the province 
of the purveyor of useful information, or the dealer in things not 
generally known, is a resinous secretion produced by the Can- 
nabis Indica, or Indian hemp. Between this plant and its 
northern relative, the Cannabis Sativa, or hemp of the door-mat, 
there exists a relation which almost leads one to suspect a latent 
myth. For aught we know to the contrary, Sativa and Indica 
may be transformed jinns, or houris, or peris, or something of 
that sort—the former of whom, for falling in love with a mortal, 
or eating forbidden fruit, or some other offence equally natural 
and sinful, was banished to the cold regions of the North, and 
condemned to grow tough and stringy, serving for all manner of 
mean and ignoble purposes, and, if admitted among materiamedica 
at all, appearing merely in the form of a certain deadly prepara- 
tion for external use only, with which social wens are now and 
then operated upon by Mr. Caleraft. Indica, on the other hand, 
as areward of merit, was permitted to remain plump and juicy, and 
to flourish with all the full-blooded luxuriance of Oriental growth 
in a land where summer reigns eternal, while from her blood 
men prepared a wondrous confection potent to give stereoscopic 
reality to the most fantastic dreams of the dreamer, and increase 
a hundredfold the horse-power of the poet’s Pegasus. This is a 
simple prose statement of the case, and, with facts so favourable, 
all we can say is, that if there is not a legend, there ought to be, 
and the fable writers have lost such an opportunity as may never 
again occur. 

With the woes of Sativa we have nothing to do at present— 
it is the virtues of Indica, as dilated upon by our author, that 
demand our more immediate consideration. Allusions to hasheesh 
and its effects are not uncommon in the works of Eastern travel- 
lers, and most of our readers are probably aware that its action 
upon the system is somewhat analogous to that of opium; but 
few, we suspect, know how deeply they are indebted to this re- 
markable drug. How if a certain fisherman, with whom we 
have been acquainted these many years, had not one mornin 
caught a bottled Afrite, and subsequently become a dealer in fis 


of different colours ? What if Bedreddin had not been left in his © 


drawers at the gate of Damascus, and the hunchbacked groom 

laced in an inverted position at the bedroom door in Cairo ? 
What if Camaralzaman had never met Badoura? or if Sinbad, 
Ali Baba, the three Calenders, and several other dear friends of 
the same family had never been born? If all these things had 
not happened, in what a famished state would the human mind, 
adult as well as juvenile, be at the present moment. And yet, 
but for hasheesh, if the Pythagorean speak truth, we should now 
be enduring such mental destitution. At least he attributes the 
vast powers of imagination displayed in Oriental fiction, and 
especially in the Arabian Nights, to the use of hasheesh, and thus 
announces the discovery :— 

I believe, and now with all due modesty assert, I unlocked the secret, not 
by a hypothesis, not by processes of reasoning, but by journeying through 
those self-same fields of weird experience which are dinted by the sandals of 
the glorious old dreamers of the East. Standing on the same mounts of 
vision where they stood, listening to the same gurgling melody that broke 
from their enchanted fountains—yes, plunging into thew rayless caverns of 
sorcery, and imprisoned with their genie in the unutterable silence of the 
fathomless sea—have I dearly bought the right to come to men with the chart 
of my wanderings in my hands, and unfold to them the foundations of the 
fabric of Oriental story. 

From the short personal sketch which he gives, it would seem 
that in early life the author was a sort of amateur doctor's 
boy, and in that capacity frequented the shop of his “ friend 
Anderson, the apothecary.” For some time he flirted lightly 
with opiates and stimulants, now dallying with ether, now 
coquetting with chloroform. Like a Galenical Macheath, he 
changed every hour. He sipped of each vial, until Cannabis 
Indica, his Polly, appeared on Mr. Anderson’s shelves, and fixed 
the heart of this Lothario of the pharmacopwia. Yielding to the 
delicious intoxication of a first serious attachment, he fell a 
victim to the seductions of hasheesh, and allowed himself to be 
lured into the rayless caverns of sorcery above mentioned, in which 
the rough draft of the Arabian Nights was prepared, and to which, 
it appears, Dr. Anderson's shop is a kind of vestibule. As may 
be gathered from the passage just quoted, hasheesh has the 
curious property of not only stimulating the imagination, but 
making it racy of the soil on which the parent plant was nur- 
tured. This action seems to be more decidedly marked when 
the experiment is wade upon the system of a foreigner, just as 
yoley fever attacks a European more violently than a West 

ndian ; and consequently our Transatlantic Pythagorean out- 
Hafizes Hafiz in his Orientalism, and shames Sheherazade with 
the amount of local colour introduced in his visions. If this 
were the case with all temperaments, hasheesh might be a 
boon to those whose circumstances have prevented them from 
gee a knowledge of the land where the cypress 
and myrtle are, as is stated, typical of the manners and 
custome of the inhabitants. But unfortunately it is not every 
one who, by swallowing a bolus, can behold “the minarets wave 


from the Life of a Pythagorean, 
ew York: Harper, 1037. 


* The Hasheesh Eater. i 
London: Bampeon Low, Bon, Co, 


on the plain of Stamboul”—to quote the lusciously descriptive 
words of Bon Gaultier. Frequently the results of a dose are 
anything but Eastern in character. For example, one “ Bob,” g 
friend of the author's, who is induced to take twenty-five graing 
of the drug, has a vision which savours of Bermondsey rather 
than Bagdad, as it comes in the questionable shape of a shower 
of soot falling on him; and, on one occasion, the author himself 
having suffered the unpythagorean metempsychosis involved in 
being a soda-water bottle, implores the gods that he may be 
elevated “to some more spiritual essence.” Upon which, he 
gays :— 

My neck grew longer; my head was night-ca with sn kid ; 
apotheosis, I beheld my patent of nobility stamped on my crystal breast in 
these golden characters :— 

Eau de Cologne, 


Jean Maria de Farina. 


No doubt by this time the reader begins to “take,” as Dr, 
Ollapod would say—to perceive the real drift of the Hasheesh. 
Eater—viz., that it is a solemn jeu d’esprit, a grave burlesque, 
intended to ridicule transcendentalists and visionaries of the 
Coleridge and De Quincey school. The effect is very much 
increased by the skilful way in which the author provokes, and 
at the same time deprecates, the charge of having copied from 
the Confessions of an English Opium Eater. He is aware, he 
says in his preface, that if his pages are read at all, it will be b 
those who have learned to love De Quincey, for whom he himse 
professes an admiration almost amounting toidolatry. From the 
similarity of their subjects and modes of treatment, he thinks it 
not unlikely that comparisons may be instituted; but so far 
from such similarity being intentional on his part, he assures 
us that, while engaged upon his own work, he carefully avoided 
looking into that of his English predecessor ; and explains it by 
saying that, ‘as the bard who would sing of heroes follows the 
blind old harper of Ionia,” so every one who treats of artificially 
stimulated imagination—or, as he puts it, “‘ opens the mysteries 
of the great soul within him”’—must follow De Quincey, the 
Homer of transcendental intoxication. 

We feel bound to say that his apprehensions of being set down 
as an imitator of ‘The Opium Eater” are without foundation. 
No reader of De Quincey is likely to bring such an accusation 
against him. In the first place, there is this radical difference— 
that while De Quincey, feeling he had a dangerous subject in 
hand, is somewhat reserved, and seems to shrink from obtruding 
his sensations, when immediately under the opium influence, 
upon the public, the son of Pythagoras has no hesitation what- 
ever in giving.a remarkably full report of every one of his 
visions. And further, in the character of these, as compared with 
the dreams of “The Opium Eater,” there is the same dissimi- 
larity that exists between the final ‘tableau of a Lyceum 
extravaganza and Turner’s “Garden of the Hesperides.” Let 
the reader turn to one of those richly imaginative passages in 
which the Opium Eater suggests, rather than describes, what he 
saw, and compare it with the following, and he will then under- 
stand our meaning. ‘The speaker finds himself upon the Great 
Wall of China, and from that commanding position surveys Asia 
generally :— 

Beyond Thibet, as with clairvoyant eyes, I looked straight through and 
over Hindoo Koosh, and beheld Cashmere sleeping in grand shadows. The 
fountains of the Punjaub were unveiled, and among their spicy outflowings 
there gamboled, in Old-World freshness of heart, children of a primitive race 
whom prodigal nature had put beyond the necessity of labour. Through 
greenest valleys roved pairs of Oriental lovers, while above them flashed 


golden light from the fruit that hung in a Vallambrosa of citron-branches, 


Distance did not dim either scenery or countenances ; os living thing was 
audible and visible in its rejoicing, though leagues of light and shadow 
stretched between us. Again I leaped into the air and shouted for joy. 


Thisis cool, quite cool,to what he sometimesdoes—being, in fact, 
one of his quiet visions; and it is for this reason we quote it, wish- 
ing to give our readers a view of the favourable side of hasheesh 
eating. Generally speaking, his experiences are of a far less 
soothing type, and his descriptions of them read uncommonly like 
the rhapsodies of one labouring under a combination of nightmare 
and delirium tremens. Here, as we take it, lies the joke, if joke 
there be, or at least the moral purpose. Anxious to deter his 
fellow-creatures from committing excesses on hasheesh, what 
better mode could the author oleet than to point out that the 
results are, in the first place, unpleasant and absurd, and, secondly, 
may be just as well attained by what the doctors would call ex- 
hibiting pork chops, and throwing in brandy-and-water freely 
afterwards? here can be little doubt that a course of these 
stimulants, steadily persévered in for a while, would produce 
most of the hasheesh symptoms mentioned, such as fancying 
yourself changed into Cleopatra's Needle, or into a chimney oa 
fire, or your leg into a tin ease filled with stair-rods, or paying an 
imaginary visit to the prophet Jonah, who is stated to oceupy 
“ sm omar lodgings in a situation, to be sure, rather cold and 
damp, yet commanding a fine water privilege ;” not to speak of 
such commonplace sensations as a red-hot saw cutting throu 
your heart, or “ gnashing maniacs” looking at you out of the 
darkness, or “ the houses of an unknown city” toppling over you. 
There is a fine latent irony, too, in the motto which he has 
selected— 

nad our eyes wi dread, 
For he on hy oa hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 
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‘nterior humorist, to give more point to the joke, would 
root) “the milk-punch of Paradise,” and spoiled the whole. 
But the most artistic touch of all is the introduction towards 
the end of what, in ordinary intoxication, would be represented 
by the strong-tea and repentant headache stage—when, in the 
depths of his depression, he warns us against the drug that pro- 
duced it, age tay | in sackcloth and hasheesh, as it were, the 
errors into which he was led. We imagine, however, that he 
would have benefited the world, at least the rising generation, 
much more, by simply abstaining altogether from detailing his 
experiences. There will always be a number of young enthusiasts 
ready to adopt anything, from a creed to a medicine, that may be 
sufficiently owéré, especially if they think parents and guardians 
and steady-going people generally object to it. Some time ago, 
they used to turn their shirt collars down and loathe mankind, 
in the Byronic fashion—now they turn them up, and adore 
medievalism, to show they are not mere materialists. Hasheesh 
is the very tog, for these young persons—there is so 
much about the Soul, and Essences, and the Arcana of 
Spiritualism, and Boodh, and Seeva, and the Grand Mysteries 
of Ancient Philosophy, to be said in connexion with it. It is no 
great matter, perhaps, but if it was any object to our Pytha- 
ces from fuddling what brains they have on 
hasheesh pills, in the hope of spiritualizing themselves, he would 
have done better in refraining from mentioning the subject at all. 
He can write well, and has plenty of imagination of his own, with- 
out having recourse to stimulants; and on any other field he 
would have been just as entertaining, and probably much more 
useful. 
One word as to his orthography before we have done with 
him. Why does he indulge in such eccentricities as ‘ traveler,” 
“reveled,” “clews,” bawbles,” “humor,” “ neighbor,” en- 
deavor,” &c.? If we mistake not, he speaks of the strange spells 
wrought by hasheesh—can these be some of them ? 


ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA.* 


ie we begin our notice of this ag 4 remarkable work by speak- 
ing of its faults, it is only on the principle of getting over 
all that is unpleasant first, that we ma then enjoy without 
alloy the wed things which remain. The first, and perhaps 
the chief of its defects is the style. This must not be judged 
too harshly, as Mr. Atkinson evidently does not set up for 
a polished writer; but it is not too exacting to expect 
uniformly good grammar and decent English. Yet, at page 110, 
we read, “among which are seen the silvery birch waving 
its delicate foliage’—at page 402, ‘‘we pitched our tents in 
a sheltered spot on the banks of a roaring river, and was not 
long before we lighted up the darkness,” &c. ; and these are not 
by any means solitary examples. Again, the systematic use of 
the verb “lay” for “lie” is a most offensive and vulgar solecism. 
The disjointed style of the book also is a serious drawback to the 
 monsong and interest with which one would otherwise read it. 
t must, of course, be diflicult to lick into shape the unconnected 


memoranda of a daily journal; and that a man could hoop a 

journal at all, when the thermometer was habitually far below 

freezing point, is a feat in itself; but ee. Mr. Atkinson might 
i 


have found some literary friend to stitch his fragments together 
alittle more neatly, and to brighten up his somewhat monotonous 
descriptions. He may be no architect, yet he might vary the 
= “of imposing appearance,” in whieh he generally contents 
himself with describing a town of any size. The words “ interest- 
ing,” “picturesque,” and “ pretty,” again, applied to eo 
convey no idea to the reader’s mind. If he gets safely 
through any perilous adventure, it is “quite a relief to his 
feelings ;” ad instead of painting a beautiful view in words, he 
too often thinks it enough to say that he “ made a sketch of it.” 
We should not have been hard upon these failings, did not 
Mr. Atkinson show that he ean describe well when he will take 
the trouble. Viewing Nature with the eye of an artist, he can 
sketch, in appropriate and even eloquent language, any scene 
Wherein colour predominates; and thus his “sunrises” and 
“sunsets” are depicted with great variety and vividness. 

And now that the ungracious part of our duty is completed, 
let us turn to the more important and praiseworthy points 
of Mr. Atkinson’s work. He started on his travels with no high 
mission or grand impulse, as did Livingstone, Huc and Gabet, 
and other devoted philanthropists — his sole object was to 
sketch the scenery of Siberia, as yet almost unknown to Euro- 
peans. But his love of wandering, and of Nature in her — 
state, led him out of Asiatic Russia into (to use his own words) 

a wide field, extending from Kokhan, on the west, to the 
eastern end of the Baikhal, and as far south as the Chinese town 
of Tehin-si ; including the immense chain of Syan-shan, never 

fore seen by any European, as well as a large portion of the 
Western part of the Gobi, over which Genghis Khan marched 

1s wild hordes towards the west—scenes on which no pencil 
has previously been employed—comprising a distance of about 
2,000 versts in carriages, 7100 in boats, and 20,300 on horse- 

ck; in all, 59,400 versts (about 39,500 miles) in the course of 

* Oriental and Western Siberia : a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations 
and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, 
and Part of Central Asia, By Thomas Witlam Atkinson, With a Map and 
numerous Illustrations, London: Hurst and Blackett, 1858, 


seven years. Neither the old Venetian nor the Jesuit priests 
could os visited these regions, and even Huc and Gabet did 
not penetrate into the country of the Kalkas.” He was fortunate 
in procuring a passport from the late Emperor of Russia, granting 
him permission to travel and sketch anywhere in his dominions, 
which smoothed his way considerably, and without which he 
would have made very little, if any, progress. 

The first part of his travels was through Siberia, particu- 
larly the Oural Mountains and their mines, which he exa- 
mined minutely, but of which he has given rather a meagre 
account. Those of his readers who have formed their ideas of 
Siberia from works of fiction, and imagine it a barren waste 
and howling wilderness, will be agreeably enlightened. It 
seems a country rich in vegetation, and, though subject to 
extreme variety of temperature, pleasant enough to inhabit. 
In the towns, of which Ekaterineburg is one of the most im- 
portant, life goes on much as in other places. The inhabitants 
eat, drink, and are merry; and (thanks, probably, to “his Im- 
perial Majesty’s” passport) Mr. Atkinson found everywhere 
unbounded hospitality. If he complains at all, it is that he was 
overdosed with champagne; and the only exception to the 
general kindness and assistance he met with was in the case of 
‘a pigheaded fellow from Ekaterineburg, whose ignorance was 
only equalled by his self-importance.” His account of the 
Demidoff family, and of their Oural mines of platinum, gold, 
iron, copper, magnetic ore, &c., is interesting, though he does 
not enter much into detail respecting the method of working 
them; and in the 8th chapter he narrates prennty and at 
length the murders of an Englishman named Major, and a Scotch- 
man named Patrick, who were engineers engaged in the mines. 
The former story reveals a startling picture of the dishonesty of 
officials, for which Russia is notorious. One peculiarity of our 
author, which he indulges whenever he gets the chance, and 
which leads him occasionally into some poll seed scrapes, is the 
irresistible desire to climb up any high place that comes in his 
way—often for no purpose apparently but the sake of —e 
One of the dilemmas which he thus ran into reads ludicrously 
enough, though it must have been anything but a laughing mat- 
ter at the time. The Great Blagodat is a hill of magnetic ore, 
up which Mr. Atkinson ascended, with, in this case, some motive, 
for he wanted to choose a good point from which to sketch. 
While thus engaged, he became pes a in a thick mass of 
vapour. He took refuge in a small wooden chapel on the sum- 
mit of the hill, and there had the satisfaction of finding himself 
perched on the centre of attraction to a terrific thunderstorm, 
which revolved round the mountain and struck the rocks about 
him several times. He fortunately escaped unhurt; and, when 
the tempest subsided, his friends sent men in search of him ; 
“nor,” he naively adds, ‘‘ was I sorry to leave the spot.” 

But Siberia has been “done” by other travellers; and s0, 
reluctantly passing over the description of Mr. Atkinson's perils 
by storm and flood—of his Gowsnaing and other sports, of the 
strange natives, civilized and uncivilized, with whom he came in 
contact, and of his escapes from robbers, plunderers, and blood- 
suckers of divers kinds, of whom the mosquitoes seem not the 
least formidable—we will accompany him to that portion of Asia 
into which he has been the first European to penetrate, and 
attempt to give our readers some idea of his route and of the 
country he ventured to explore. 

The land of the Kalkas in Mongolia is a mountainous district, 
bounded on the south by a vast desert, called Gobi, or Shamo, 
Leaving the Altai range, Mr. Atkinson, with an escort of three 
Cossacks and seven Kalmucks, well armed with rifles, struck off 
into a wild region of vast ste oe sandy deserts, and high 
mountain chains. ‘“ He who FA lows on my track,” he says, 
“ will find that his rifle will be required for more p s than 
obtaining adinner. His courage and determination will be tested 
by men who seldom show fear, and are ever on the alert. It is 


only by a steady hand, a quick eye, and skill with his weapon, . 


that he can remain safe from acts of violence. Plunder is the 
common trade; and, what is still worse, the traveller, if not 
murdered, is carried off into certain slavery.” 

Crossing the Kourt Choum Mountains, they made for the 
Great Altai, but discovered that this chain, though marked on 
the maps, has no existence in nature. His main object was to 
visit the Tangnou Mountains—many of whose peaks are 11,000 
feet high, and covered with eternal snow—and a large lake, which 
receives numerous streams but has no outlets. With some 
difficulty the party succeeded in reaching the mountain wilds 
of the Tangnou, and, ascending one of the summits, were 
rewarded by a view far into Central Asia, and over a region never 
before beheld by any Euro Pursuing the course of the 
Tangnou chain due east, they travelled for many days without 
encountering a soul, till they reached a beautiful lake called San- 
ghin-dalai. Here turning to the west, after several days’ travel 
in drenching rain, they at last reached © Kalkas aow/ (or encamp- 
ment), whose chief, Arabdan, received them kindly, and 
them on brick tea, mixed with milk, butter, salt, and flour, 
looking like thick soup. Mr. Atkinson says it was not bad, “A 
hungry dog will eat dirty pudding,” says the proverb; and 
vevily a man need have a strong stomach, as well as wy pluck, 
who travels among Kalmacks, Kirghia, or Kalkas. dresses 
of the chieftain and his family are thus described :— 

He was a tall, thin man, somewhere between fifty and sixty years of 
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nose, and a scanty beard. He was dressed in a long dark-blue silk kalat, 
buttoned across his chest, with a leather girdle round his waist fastened with 
a silver buckle, in which hung his knife, flint, and steel. His cap was helmet- 
shaped, made of black silk, trimmed with black velvet, and had two broad red 
ribbons hanging down his back. A pair of high-heeled madder-coloured boots 
completed his costume. One woman had a red and green silk kalat, the other 
a black velvet robe; and both were tied round the waist with broad red sashes. 
They also had similar caps; their hair was braided and hung over their 
shoulders in a hundred small plaits, some of them ornamented with coral 
beads, which are highly valued by the Mongolian beauties. They wore very 
short, high-heeled boots of red leather, which prevent their walking with ease 
and comfort. The children were not overloaded with clothing, but to com- 
pensate for this deficiency, they had been rolling on the bank of a mudd 


pool, that had covered them with reddish ochre, which contrasted well wit 
their locks of jet-black hair, 


The next day he was . on his way with an escort of four 
men and sixteen horses belonging to his host ; and, passing within 
a day’s te pa of the Chinese town of Ouliassotai, which the 
Kalkas hada decided objection to approach, they reached the 
steppe over which Genghis Khan had marched his savage hordes— 
“one vast unbounded plain, where all the armies of Europe might 
be marshalled only to appear as a speck on this interminable 
waste.” By the way, on tracing the route which the Tartar chief 
must have taken, Mr. Atkinson convicts the English Opium-Eater 
of several inaccuracies in his graphic account of that fearful 
incursion. The plains are covered with barrows, probably the 
relics of nations then exterminated. The journey was diversified 
by swimming over a stagnant swamp, and by antelope shooting, 
till, after some days, they found the aou/ of Darma Tsyren, a 
celebrated Kalkas, on whose family the traveller's tin plate and 
knife and fork made a profound impression from their novelty. 
From Darma’s his route was due north till he came to the River 
Tess, which, rising in the Tangnou Mountains, empties itself into 
Lake Oubsa. Turning south-east from the lake, he traversed the 
Oulankoom desert, where he and his party had a tremendous 
night attack from wolves, in which he came off victorious, destroy- 
ing eight and wounding many more. Nor were wolves the only 
dangerous animals. Poisonous serpents, of more than five fect in 
length, of which Mr. Atkinson killed one, infested the steppe—wild 
boars and bears lurked in the river reeds—and tarantulas swarmed 
in the sandy wastes. But an encounter with such formidable 
brutes is, to a man who can travel over such a country, mere 
sport, and serves to break the monotony of the way; and not 
the least interesting parts of the book are the descriptions of 
boar-hunting, deer-stalking with the bearcoote (or large eagle 
trained like a hawk), eagle-shooting, and the like. 

After passing some small lakes and tributary streams—of the 
romantic scenery of which Mr. Atkinson has given some pleasing 
sketches—they worked in a south-westerly direction in search of 
the river Djabakan, and on their road were deceived by avery re- 
markable mirage, which changedabarren waste into a beautifullake. 
Having with difliculty hit upon the river, they passed south over 
part of the great Sarkha Desert, where no animal life was visible ; 
and thence escaping from this arid steppe after a day or two’s 
journey, which was relieved of its dulness by pheasant-shooting 
and boar-hunting, they drew near to the Kirghis region. And 
at last, taking a westerly course, after innumerable adventures 
among these wild tribes and their Sultans (as their chiefs are 
styled), they entered the Gobi to the north of the Syan-shan 
Mountains, called in our maps Thian-chan—a name unknown to 
the natives, says Mr. Atkinson, but which seems no great corrup- 
tion of the proper term. They are the highest in Central Asia, 
and among them rises a stupendous mass called Bogda Odla, 
with its voleanoes. Thence he wandered through Chinese Tar- 
tary, skirting the borders of China, and after “roughing” it 
most tremendously, found himself once more at Irkoutsk, the 
capital of Eastern Siberia. 


The following ain of one of the Sultans of the Desert 
will give a good idea of the men he had to deal with, their mode 
of es and also a favourable specimen of Mr. Atkinson’s 
style 


The distance was not great, and I observed ‘hat the encampment was a 
large one—I counted twenty-seven yourts, several with spears, standing at 
the doors. The Kirghis guided me to a large one, at the door of which stood 
a tall man dressed in a black velvet kalat, a crimson cap trimmed with fur, 
and a crimson shawl round his waist. He stepped forward, took hold of the 
reins, and in the customary manner gave me his hand to dismount. When I 
had alighted, he touched my breast with his right and left hands, and-then 
led me into his dwelling. 

I was now sitting face to face with the t robber chief Koubaldos, of 
whom I had heard so much, and whose fame has spread far throughout 
Central Asia, When standing I thought him tall; 1 now observed when 
sitting that he was reduced to about my own stature—five feet eleven inches. 
The heels of his boots were two inches high, and this had deceived me. Having 
placed me on the carpet he seated himself opposite, and ten or twelve of his 
on ag sat beyond him. I could see that my face, figure, and dress were 

cing scanned by these men with a most rigid scrutiny; nor was I less inte- 
rested in the group before me. At this moment tea was brought into the 
= by two boys, a small low table was placed before us, and I invited my 

ost to sit beside me. We were now equals in honour, and his people had a 
full view of both chiefs, for they looked upon me as the head of my band. The 
tea was served in small c cups, and sugar-candy and several sorts of dried 
fruits were placed on the table on china plates. My host selected fruit for 
me, was very attentive, at the same time partaking of it largely himself, and 
I followed his example. 

Two Cossacks and Tchuck-a-boi were sitting at a short distance from me. 
The youths handed tea to my men, and to three or four of the Kirghis sittin 
in front. Sugar-candy was given to them, but no fruit. When these had 
finished, the other Kirghis were regaled with the beverage. Koubaldos now 
beges inquiries concerning my visit, and asked where I was going. I desired 
a Cossack to — I was travelling to Tchin-si, and could not pass near 

his country without paying my respects to a chief so famed: adding that I 


also intended to visit Sultan Sabeck, and then continue my journey to Tchin-sj, 
He inquired if I had anything to sell, and was answered in the negative. He 
next asked if I was going to buy goods at Tchin-si; the answer “ jock,” 
peuee to astonish him. He then wished to know why we had so many 
rifles and arms; my reply was, “ To kill game for food, and defend ourselves, 
He expressed a wish to buy my pistols, the double-barrelled gun, and two 
rifles. Again the Cossack rolled out the word “jock” with great force ; and, 
to his requests for powder and balls, he received the same answer. The 
Cossack turned to me and said, “The chort! let him have these, and he 
would soon kill us.” 


* * * 

The mutton was boiled and was dishing up when Koubaldos rose, and led 
me to a carpet on the outside. The ablutions performed, the smoking ates 
were placed before us. The Cossacks had broiled some of the meat for me, 
as the entrails of the animals had been boiled in the caldron without having 
been particularly well washed—an ordinary process in Kirghis cookery; 
indeed, I had seen lumps of masticated grass floating on the bubbling liquid, 
and in the soup-bowls, at other places. There were about fifty men grouped 
in front of their chief, some of them rate-looking fellows, who would not 
stand at trifles to attain any object. About half this number of miserable. 
looking women were sitting around, and many children were among them, 
Most of the men had fur coats on; many of horse-skin with the mane down 
the centre of the back; and wore fur caps. This gave them a wild and rather 
ferocious aspect, which was somewhat ightened. by the savage manner in 
which they dined. 

I had no fear that we should be molested while staying in the aoul, 
Koubaldos had already invited me to remain another day and rest our horses, 
but none of my people liked this, and the Kirghis were anxious to continue 
our journey in the morning. Our horses were picketed near the yourt, and 
each man had orders to take especial care of his arms. Just before dark it 
was a busy scene round the encampment; the men were milking the mares, 
the women the cows, sheep, and goats. Near to us stood three large iron 
caldrons placed over furnace-holes dug in the ground. The women brought 
their leathern pails of milk and poured them into these vessels, when three 
boys set a light to the bushes beneath, and tended the fires until the contents 
in the caldrons were boiling. This was the preparation of “hyran”—com- 
posed of the milk of cow, sheep, and goat—which by boiling becomes very 
thick. It is then cut into pieces four inches long and two inches square: 
these are laid upon reed mats and dried in the sun, which makes it a sort of 
cheese, that forms a considerable article of food with the people in these 
regions. When dried it has the appearance of yellow limestone, and is almost 
as hard. They pound it in a mortar, then steep it in milk, and dine upon it, 
I have eaten this food, but I cannot say that it is good. 


We must here leave our author, contenting ourselves with ex- 
pressing our astonishment and satisfaction that after such extra. 
ordinary hardships and adventures he should have survived to 
tell the tale, to add greatly to our scanty geographical know- 
ledge of the country he explored, and to ao fom, a work which, 
with all its minor defects, is most important, instructive, and 
amusing. It will not surprise us if our enterprising sports- 
men, having used up Europe, and becoming surfeited with India 
and Africa, should follow in his steps with rod and gun, astonish- 
ing the natives by their dead shots and their killing flies. 

As Mr. Atkinson went out for the express purpose of sketch- 
ing, the letter-press is profusely illustrated by original drawings 
of great skill and effect, depicting marvellous views of natural 
(and unnatural) scenery, and characteristic sketches of the 
principal chiefs of the wild tribes among whom he wandered. 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON BEAUTY.* 


COTLAND has the fortune, whether good or bad, to be 
represented by a rather different order of writers from what 

we might have expected. ‘The Scotch are supposed to be a 
hard-headed, shrewd, and practical race, and yet in history the 
last fruit of the genius is the prolixity of 
Alison. Their poetry has, as its most marked characteristic, a 
lyrical simplicity ; but the two Scotch poets of the present day are 
Alexander Smith and Aytoun. There is a great deal of dee 
thinking and good writing in Scotland, and yet the most no 
Scotch philosopher, perhaps, is Professor Blackie. We do not 
mean that persons really acquainted with Scotland would 
select his name as that of the first Scotch philosopher; 
but he makes himself heard and read, his name is known, 
and his immediate hearers seem to believe in him. Pro- 
bably, if it were asked in London who were the most eminent 
Scotch professors, classical and philosophical, the name of Pro- 
fessor Blackie would occur more soll than any other. He 
has now published three Discourses on Beauty, which he tells us 
he has often delivered as lectures in different places, and which, 
after subjecting them to repeated corrections, he now publishes 
at the request of his pupils. They belong to that kind of com- 
position which is the most painful to read, and the most dis- 
agreeable to criticise. Superficial in thought, loose in anges 
wandering in arrangement, they are yet evidently the work of a 
man ohehen a genuine interest in his subject, who is independent 
in character, and who unaffectedly delights in elevated and re- 
fined thoughts. Professor Blackie is a writer who at once pro- 
vokes criticism and disarmsit; but when we reflect that these 
are the elaborate and mature productions of a very well-known 
man, who, north of the Tweed, ranks as a philosopher, we have 
no choice, and can be prevented by no sympathy with the writer 
from saying that these Discourses on Beauty are, in our opinion, 
very poor and very badly written. 

A ain Blackie has ranged himself under the school of 
philosophers which seeks to arrive at truth by magniloquent eulo- 
gies on nature. In Scotland this school announces itself as 

* On Beauty: Three Discourses delivered in the University of Edinb 
With an Exposition of the Doctrine of the Beautiful according to Plato, 


aga Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek, Edinburgh: Sutherland and 
1858, 
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fruit of a reaction against an exactly opposite school, of which 
the Edinburgh Reviewers are held up by their opponents as 
the execrable type. ‘“ At the time when our best men of culture 
lived under the freezing influence of the Edinburgh Review,” 
Professor Blackie assures us, “‘ Beauty was publicly butchered in 
the streets of the ‘Modern Athens’ in the beginning of the 
eighteenth (as the Professor always calls the nineteenth) century, 
as heretics were wont to be burnt in Rome, and no man wept.” 
At last the erying began, and arrived at its climax in Professor 
Wilson, who, if rather overpowering with his shooting-jacket 
rhapsodies, was a man of originality and real poetical feeling. 
Professor Blackie is a humble disciple of the same school, the 
chief aim of which is to oppose the greatest amount of fine writ- 
ing, big words, and longing after the ideal and the beautiful, to 
the caustic wit and homely logic that once made their adversaries 
famous. There is a sensation of wonder constantly excited by 
these “ Discourses,” that any one should think it worth his while, 
ge after page, to make so much ado about nothing. Professor 
Blackie, for instance, wishes to say that a hobbledehoy is not 
poetry, and this is how he says it :— 
A chubby child in good health is always pleasing; and so is an unaffected 
iously compacted manhood, and a ripe mellow old 
; but that transition stage of human life, when the eager youth appears 
with his foot entangled in the meshes of puerility, and his hand stretching 
hastily forward to the listed field of manhood, is never beautiful, always 
ludicrous; the incongruity between the grandeur of what the creature would 
be, and the littleness of what he must be, is too glaring. 


The following is a criticism on Murillo’s “ Beggar-boy :”— 

There is not only the image, skilfully set before the mind’s eye, of a natural, 
unaffected creature, free from the incongruities which a false over-culture so 
often induces, but there is a triumph of Nature’s mighty internal force above 
the paraphernalia of pompous external circumstance by which she is often 
o ; we recognise with j that the essential beautiful vitality of a 
fellow-creature is so gracefully independent of the dress which he wears and 
the stage on which he acts. 


Certain persons of an imaginative cast of character are thus 
described :— 

To others, a luxurious floating in a misty sea of unbounded emotion is the 
only oy of which life is capable; and a single streak of light in the far 
distance of a dark horizon will stir in their fancy more pleasurable emotions 
than all the pillared pomp of Pentelice marble, which the architectural skill of 
Ictinus piled up in honour of the blue-eyed goddess of the Athenian Acropolis 


As might be expected, this style of writing ona philosophical 
subject leads to the most perfect platitudes. It is clwaye rather 
dificult, in writing on such a topic as Beauty, to avoid saying 
what is obvious to every one; and when this danger cannot be 
avoided, the mom is apt to have recourse to the trick of 
saying the obvious thing in a non-obvious and imposing way. 
Professor Blackie wishes to propound the harmless doctrine that 
the same thing does not lene look equally well in different 
laces and attitudes. If any human being, who knows that he 
five fingers, does not also know this, he may learn it from 
the following passage, in which the sublime and the facetious are 
adroitly 

A caterpillar may be a beautiful animal on a bush, but on 
incongruous, and may disturb seriously the devotions of him who sees it. A 
gay, well-dressed youth, mounted on skates, and wheeling on the compact 
surface of the frozen flood with various lines of graceful curvature, is a beau- 
tiful object; so also is the glittering smoothness of the ice on which he makes 
his evo utions ; but if he should suddenly lose his balance, and come plump 
down on his back, the charm is gone. tween his Mercury-like grace, the 
moment previous, and his present position, all besmeared with mud, it may 
be, from the broken puddle, and looking stupidly around to make himself sure 
that his head is on his shoulders, and his thigh well socketed in his hip-joint, 
there has arisen a striking disparity; and the spectators will laugh. 

The facetious sometimes preponderates, as for example :— 

A feeble expression comes from a feeble soul, just as certainly as a common 
candle cannot shine with the intense light of a rocket; and a face altogether 


void of expression, indicates a soul either absent or lethargic, and existi 
only, like the soul of a fat pig, for alimentary purposes. : - 


And sometimes the sublime gains the upper hand; but no 
change is made in the obviousness of the thought :— 

No wen ever desired symmetry in the solitude of Glenrosa—ever wished 
that the i:-cgular hanging amnelan amid which the beautiful Gulf of 
Corinth insinw.tes its 8, Should change themselves into regular] 
marshalled cones and cyli ‘or the recreation of a mathematician wit! 
his angleometer. 

_Then, again, Professor Blackie is neither so cogent nor so can- 

in argument as we could wish. He is fond of that curions 
method of logical attack which consists in stating your adversary’s 
supposed tenet in a shape in which neither he nor any other man 
ever dreamt of holding it, and then telling him that if he thinks 
thus (which he does not), he must be mad or drunk. Thus we 
read, “ If any man can open his eyes, and find in the system of 
things of which we are a part, only a struggle of blind forces 
rman J stumbling into propriety, I can only say he is 
drunk, nd a few pages afterwards—‘ The man who imagines 
that the Dorie columns of the Parthenon could have jumped 
into their present position with all those nicely calculated 
Proportions which they are known to possess, without the agenc 
4 what we call Mind, as distinguished from matter, is mad.” 
t is safe work tilting against men of straw; and as no one 
since the Parthenon was first built ever, so far as we are 
a maintained the extraordinary thesis that it or any 
meas reek temple jumped itself together in pieces of 

right length, Professor Blackie has the best of the argument. 


But sometimes, when the reasoning is a little more peculiarly 
his own, it seems to want force and clearness. <A very large 
woman, we are told, will certainly not be beautiful; “ for other 
reasons, no doubt, as largeness is often accompanied by a 
certain coarseness ; but for this specially, that a humming-bird 
may not be as large as a hen, nor the female of any animal tower 
above the just proportions of the male.” If Professor Blackie 
set himself to find the special reason, the primary cause, of a 
large woman not being a beauty, he might surely have found a 
better one than that a humming-bird would not look well in the 
very improbable event of its reaching to the size of a hen. 

Professor Blackie appears to us to write neither in the style nor 
in the temper of a philosopher, but rather in that of a warm- 
hearted, impetuous amateur. Still there is something in his book 
which attracts us. Inthe first place, the author shows much courage 
in the firmness with which he protests against the gloomy Puritan- 
ism of his countrymen. Then, his general views on the elements of 
Beauty are, we think, sound, although many objections might be 
made to details ; and so little power of cniuestention his oppo- 
nents is displayed, that it is not much to his credit that he has 
kept clear of their errors. And lastly, he is animated by a very 
sincere wish to raise the standard of education in Scotland. The 
knowledge of Plato displayed is not very profound, but still it 
shows that the writer has studied Plato with zeal and honest 
admiration ; and if it be true that Plato is hardly ever read in 
Scotland, undoubtedly Professor Blackie is doing a real service 
to his countrymen when he insists on the necessity of their doing 
so, if their education is to be a really high one. We can fancy 
that these discourses might awaken the interest and stimulate 
the application of half-trained lads. But we must say that we 
think it a mistake to have published them, and regret that, at a 
moment when attention is being turned in England to the Scotch 
Universities, such a specimen of Scotch professorial teaching 
should be sent us. 


RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST.* 


i author of this very charming book, can hardly be said to 
have attained the main object of his labours. He wrote 
it chiefly with a view of attracting recruits to the study of 
zoology ; but the zoological portions of the volume are, almost 
without exception, quite unintelligible to those who have not 
already a very respectable acquaintance with that science. They 
consist for the most part of discussions upon abstruse points of 
physiology very clearly written, no doubt, but implying a 

nowledge of the animals described, and even in some cases an 
acquaintance with their anatomy. The setting of the picture, 
however, will be more generally admired than the picture itself; 
and while nine readers out of ten will skip the zoology, all will 
be charmed by the descriptions and the historical sketches. The 
book, which is in two volumes, was formed by collecting together 
a series of papers which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and its author is M. Quatrefages, now Professor of Ethnology in 
Paris, but better known as a naturalist. 

The first two chapters, which are among the most interesting 
in the whole work, we must pass over with the remark, that they 
record excursions made by the author to the Archipelago of 
Chawsey and to that of Brehat, off the Norman and Breton coast 
respectively. 

n 1843, M. Quatrefages was appointed a member of a com- 
mission which was despatched to the shores of Sicily by the 
French Government and some of the scientific bodies of Paris. 
His companions were M. Milne-Edwards, already known as one of 
the veterans of science, and M. Blanchard, who was only then 
commencing his career. They did not linger in Naples, but 
crossed quickly to Palermo, where they spent some little time. 
In M. Quatrefages’ account of this city, as well as in other parts 
of his work, it would be easy to point out inaccuracies, but they 
are really of no importance, and do not detract in any degree 
from the truthfulness of the general impressions which he con- 
veys to his readers. At Palermo, the travellers hired a boat and 
sailed westward, enduring much inconvenience from cockroaches, 
bad fare, and stormy weather. At Torre dell’ Isola, M. Quatre- 
fages and M. Milne-Edwards reaped an abundant harvest, but 

. Blanchard’s entomological researches were less successful. 
a of April was still young, and insect-life had not yet 
awoke. 

Here is a sketch off the shore of Torre dell’ Isola:— 

Leaning over the side of the boat, we could see, flitting beneath our eyes, a 
vision of plains, valleys, and hill—in one place with bare and rugged sides, in 
another clothed with verdant herbage, or dotted over with tufts of brownish 
shrubs, and in all respects calling tv mind the distant view of a passing land- 
scape. But it was not the varied outlines of a terrestial scene on which our 
eyes were riveted, for we were scanning the rugged contour of rocks more 
than a hundred feet below us, amid submarine precipices, along which the 
undulating sands, the sharply cut angles of the stone, and the rich tufts of 
brightly coloured red weeds and glossy fucus fronds lay revealed to sight with 
such incredible preciseness and clearness as completely to deprive us of the 
power of separating the real from the ideal. After gazing intently for a 
while at the picturesque scene beneath our eyes, we scarcely perceived the 
intervening liquid element which served for its atmosphere and bore us on 
its clear surface. We seemed to be suspended in empty space, or, rather, 
realizing one of those dreams in which the imagination often indulges, we 
appe to be soaring like a bird, and to contemplate from some aérial 


* The Rambles of a Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, and Sicily. 
By A. de Quatrefages, Member of the Institute. Translated, with the Author's 
sanction and co-operation, by E. C. Otté. London: Longmans. 1857. 
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height, the thousand varied features of hill and dale. Strangely formed beings 
were harbouring within these submarine retreats, and imparted to them a 
most characteristic physiognomy. Here and there a solitary fish darted forth, 
like a lonely sparrow issuing from its covert; next, a crowded shoal came 
forth like a flock of pigeons or swallows, and, wending their way along 
the large stones, would search the tufts of waving alge, until the sight 
of our boat passing above their heads would put the entire band 
to flight with every demonstration of fear. The —— Caryophyl- 
lide, and a hundred different kinds of Polyzoaries were blooming in tufts of 
living flowers, or ramified into little shrubs, every spur and bud of which was 
an animal, and which, by their interlacing stems, their variegated branches 
and budding shoots, can scarcely be distinguished from true vegetables. 
Enormous dark-brown Holothurias were creeping over the sand or climbing 
slowly up the rocks, waving their crown of tentacles; while beside them lay 
star-fishes of bright pomegranate hues, motionless, with their radiating arms 
extended oun them; molluses, resembling in form a snail or a slug, 
although different in size or colour, were dragging themselves slowly onwards, 
like their terrestrial brethren; while crabs, having the form of enormous 
spiders, were striding over them in their rapid and sideway course, pausing 
only from time to time to seize them with their formidable pincers. 


Twenty days of calm weather passed not unimproved away, 
and consoled the naturalists by anticipation for the disappoint- 
ment which awaited them at Castellamare and St. Vito. Trapani 
had also but little to offer, and they sailed thence, a little 
downcast, for the A2gades Insulw. Chapter V., which is de- 
voted principally to this group of islands, is most interesting. 
Indeed, we know no account of the Augades which is at all 
equal to it. At Favignana a council of war was held, and our 
savants—who seem to have had a very indifferent idea of the 
physical geography of the country they were about to explore 
when they started on their expedition—discovered that the 
southern coast was not likely to be favourable to their labours, and 
landing on the mainland of Sicily, crossed the country to Cefalu. 
Here they met their boat, and proceeded to Milazzo. The 
rocks of this place were not well supplied with marine animals, 
but better results were obtained when M. Milne-Edwards, by 
means of a sort of diving apparatus, descended to the bottom of 
the sea, and explored its depths for half an hour together. A 
chapter on Etna, and an account of an expedition to Strom- 
boli will be read with interest by many, but they contain little 
that is new. 

Two years passed away before M. Quatrefages found an op- 
, cage A of returning to his seaside studies; but the middle of 

une, 1847, saw him in Bayonne, ready to explore the mouth of 
the Adour and the rocks of Biarritz. e frontier fortress which 
boasts—with what justice we will not stop to inquire—to be the 
fairest of all the cities of France, had few charms for our eager 
naturalist ; and he soon found his way to the coast, not as he 
pean. remarks, en cacolet, with a bright-eyed maiden for 

is companion, according to the good old custom of the Basques, 
but in a dusty, jolting, and most unsentimental omnibus. Biar- 
ritz has many attractions for the geologist, and its cliffs are 
covered with a profusion of plants; but the marine zoologist will 
be disheartened by the report of M. Quatrefages. The rolling 
waves of the Gascon Gulf search every cranny and crevice, and 
prevent almost any animal from finding shelter below high- 
water mark, ‘Some small molluscs, now and then an annelid, 
and a few of the commonest zoophytes” are all the treasures 
which we can hope to find in the best of the hunting-grounds of 
Imperial Biarritz. M. Quatrefages soon bade adieu to the 
most fashionable of seaside villages, and went to console himself 
a little farther south, in primitive Guettary. Here he was 
rather more fortunate, but still he has few words of encou- 
ragement for the zoologist who is intent upon exploring the 
coast between Bayonne and St. Sebastian. The fierce waves which 
are so hostile to marine life in this portion of the Bay of Biscay, 
do worse, alas! than baulk the hopes of the naturalist. We 
called the attention of our readers, some months ago, to the 
efforts which have been made by successive rulers of France to 
repair the damage which the angry sea has caused at St. Jean de 
Luz. M. Quatrefages treats this subject at considerable length, 
and illustrates the action of the Atlantic rollers between the 
French and Spanish coasts by comparing the Bay of Biscay to a 
funnel plunged, with the broad end downwards, into a vessel of 
water. The poverty of these shores was less painful to M. 
nee than it would have been to many other naturalists. 

e was not so anxious to discover new species, as to examine 
minutely those which were already to a certain extent familiar to 
zoologists, and autumn was already far advanced before he left 
the French Basque territory for Spain. 

So much historical interest attaches to the lines which divide 
the different States of Europe that the heart is ever apt to beat 
quicker as we approach them. The conformation of the country 
between Bayonne and the Spanish border is peculiarly favourable 
to this feeling. We pass for two hours along a road which has 
nothing suggestive of the change which we are about to expe- 
rience. The neat seb dpalianel white-walled villages, and the 
country houses in their pleasant grounds, almost make us 
forget that we are traversing a district which has been so 
often desolated by war. At last we begin to descend, and 
look down through a long, wild, lovely valley on the scanty 
waters of the Bidassoa, on the Isle of Pheasants, and Fuent- 
arabia keeping her solitary watch on the sandy sea-shore. 
M. Quatrefages had no time to explore this morsel of Anda- 
lusia, lanted so strangely amongst the Biscayan hills, but 
hurried on to St. Sebastian to wander round the walls of 
that most picturesque fortress, and to explore the recesses of 
its beautifully curving bay. His zoological labours were not 


crowned by much success, but he was able to make som, 
very valuable investigations into the anatomy and physiol 
of the Teredo—the insignificant Molluse which is so formidab) 


an enemy to shipping. He proposes to make war after a new 
fashion upon these mischievous animals. His simple method of 
attack, which is founded on the most abstruse studies in the 
most intricate departments of zoology, is worth the notice even 
of those readers who have neither ships nor submerged wood. 
work to defend, as an instance of the assistance which the least 
“practical” parts of science may bring to man in his everyday 
occupations. M. Quatrefages vindicates his right as a naturalist 
to busy himself in investigating the history of mankind as wel] 
as of the inferior animals, and dwells at very considerable length on 
the peculiarities of the Basques, which he had ample opportunities 
of studying during his eight months’ stay at St. Sebastian. Hig 
remarks on this‘subject do not, however, throw any new light 
upon that most One ballad, which he quotes 
from a work on Bearn and the Basque Provinces by M. Mazures, 
refers to the struggle of the Cantabrians against the Romans, 
Whether cr not it is really ancient seems uncertain, but it con. 
tains one idea which strikes us as new :—* The strength of the 
hardest oak dwindles away as it grows higher up the mountain 
side. The city of the Tiber is far distant, but Uchain our chief 
is great.” 

M. Quatrefages gives us some curious details as to the 
extraordinary fury of the gales which not unfrequently visit 
this coast. He does full justice to St. Sebastian, and notices 
amongst other things the wild beauty of the spot on the 
seaward side of the fortress, where many English officers 
lie buried. We have never, in any part of Europe, seen so 
exquisite a burial-place. As we stand amongst the simple 
monuments, the eye ranges along a coast of unsurpassed 
sublimity, while right before us spreads the wide Biscayan Sea; 
and lest the ideas suggested by the grander objects of nature 
should be too saddening, the wild flowers of the South rise, 
with the first breath of each new spring, from every crevice in 
the dark rocks, decking the last homes of the brave with their 
luxuriant garlands. 

In 1853, M. Quatrefages visited La Rochelle and its neigh- 
neaaberd This coast is not very favourable to the naturalist. 
The mud brought down by the Charente and other rivers is 
driven back from the Atlantic, and deposited along the coast, 
and the crumbling oolitic limestone affords but an_ insecure 
anchorage-ground for those marine tribes which like a fixed 
habitation. M. Quatrefages succeeded, however, in obtaining 
some specimens of a most curious animal which lives as a para- 
site on the torpedo. This is the Branchellion—a very rare and, to 
the zoologist, most interesting animal, allied to the leech, but 
differing from it in possessing branchie—in short, a creature of 
an altogether exceptional kind. 

The History of La Rochelle, and the changes in the relative 
position of sea and land which have taken place upon this coast, 
afford materials for many interesting pages. The mussel-trade 
of Esnandes and its neighbourhood leads M. Quatrefages to the 
history of a forgotten worthy, the benefactor, for eight centuries, 
of a whole population :— 

In the year 1035, an Irish jue, loaded with sheep, was thrown in 4 
heavy storm on the rocks near Esnandes, whose sailors, hastening to the 
scene of the catastrophe, were unable to save any one on board excepting the 
captain. This man, whose name was Walton, amply repaid the services 
which had been rendered him; for, having saved some of the sheep from the 
wreck, he crossed them with the animals of the country, and thus produced 
a fine race, which is still held in high estimation, and is known under the 
name of the marsh sheep. He next devised a kind of net, the al/ouret, 
which was stretched a little above the level of the open sea, where it caught 
entire flocks of those shore-birds which skim the surface of the water at 
twilight or after dark. In order to render these nets thoroughly effective, it 
was necessary to go to the very centre of the immense of mud where 
these birds seek their nourishment, and to secure a sufficient number ud 
to — the nets, which were between three and four hundred yards in 
length. Walton also invented the pousse-pied, or acon, a kind of boat which 
is stillin use. ....... Walton discovered, on examining the poles which 
supported his nets, that they were covered with mussel-spawn, and that the 
molluscs which were thus produced in the open sea, and beyond the immediate 
contact with the mud, were finer, both as to size and quality, than those which 
were bred nearer the shore, He then increased the number of his poles; 
and, after various attempts, constructed his first artificial mussel-bed, or 
bouchot. 

Unfortunately, the great extension of these bouchots, which 
form indeed a stockade of some miles in length, has proved 
late rather detrimental to the shipping interest, for vessels can 
no longer, when overtaken by a storm, run for the deep soft mud 
on this part of the coast. Hence many lawsuits have arisen, 
and the tribunals are often sadly at a loss how to decide the 
questions which come before them. 

M. Quatrefages concludes his excellent book by a long account 
of the immigrant Termites, which have become established in 
Rochelle, Rochefort, and other towns in that part of France, and 
threaten to prove a most serious calamity to their new home. 
He proposes to destroy these mischievous invaders by chlorine. 
An appendix, principally occupied by sketches of some of the 
chief men of science mentioned in the volume, and innume- 
rable notes which state briefly the labours of other less dis- 
tinguished persons who are from time to time referred to, give 
completeness to a work which will, we think, in spite of the 
defect in its plan to which we alluded at the outset, do much 
good, and attain great popularity, M. Otté’s translation reads 
very pleasantly, aud he has worked with the co-operation of 
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fages. We could have wished that he had thought fit to 
Se a protest against the illiberal spirit in which M. 
Quatrefages now and then alludes to our country—but perhaps it 
was right to say nothing. As long as Frenchmen are oppressed 
with the consciousness of their real inferiority to us, they will 
relieve themselves by such small ebullitions of spite. 
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1834; empowered by Special Act of Parliament; 1, King William-st 
London, for the Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen 
in Military and Naval Services. 
SIR HENRY WILLOCK, K.L.S., Chairman, 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
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OYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
Charing-cross.—The ASSISTANCE of the benevolent is earnestly entreated in 
support of this Hospital, which is open to all indigent persons suffering from diseases of 
the eye, the funds of which are wholly inadequate to meet the increasing demands for 
relief; 6000 poor persons are annually admitted on their own applications. There are 
30 beds for in-patients, the wards are large and airy, and it is deeply to be deplored 
that the insufficiency of means for their support precludes the admission of only half 
that number.—Contributions received by Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand; by Messrs, 
Deummonps, Bankers, Charing-cross ; by the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


XFORD.—PRIVATE TULTION.—THE REV. S. J. HULME, 
M.A., late Vice-Master of Leamington College, and previously Fellow and 

Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford, receives into his house at Oxford, Resident Pupils 
to prepare for Matriculation, and other examinations. 1, Park-villas, St. Giles’, Oxford. 


HE Rev. Dr. DAVIDSON, late of Manchester, receives into 

his family a few Pupils to be superintended in their studies while they attend 

the classes of University College, to be assisted in preparing for Matriculation or a 
degree in Arts, or to be wholly educated by himself. Terms, one hundred, or one 
hundred and twenty guineas perannum. Address, Summerfield, Tufnell Park West, N. 


ECRETARY.—A Gentleman offers his services in the above 
capacity to Members of the two Houses of Parliament. Was educated at a 
University, knows shorthand, speaks two modern languages besides English, and is 
familiar with general business. References to Members of both Houses. Address, 
Mons. Ricaup. Hétel Parques, 15 and 16, Marylebone-street, Piccadilly, W. 


OTTLEY’S LECTURES ON ART.— 
i At the FRENCH GALLERY, 121, Pall-mall, opposite the Opera Colonnade, 
Mr. H. OTTLEY will deliver, on the EVENINGS of THURSDAY, February 18th and 
25th, TWO LECTURES on “ Painting and Painters, ancient and modern;” and on 
Monday, Feb, 22nd, a Lecture (historical and descriptive) on Engraving. These 
Lectures will be illustrated by numerous examples of the various schools and masters, 
To commence at 8 o’clock, Admission, 2s.; reserved seats, 4s, Tickets and syllabus to 
be had of Messrs, Colnaghi and Co., Pall-mall East; Messrs, H. Graves and Co., Pall- 
mall; and at the Gallery. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN STREET. 
The following COURSES of LECTURES are about to be commenced :— 

Thirty Lectures “On Geology,” by Professor Ramsay, F.R.S., to be delivered on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, at 2 p.m., commencing on Monday, the 15th of 
February. Fee for the course, £1 10s. 

Forty Lectures “On Mineralogy,” by Mr. T. H. Henry, F.R.S., to be delivered on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, at 3 p.m., commencing on Monday, the 15th inst. 
Fee for the course, £2. 

Fifty Lectures “On Natural History, or the Principles of Zoology, Comparative 
Anatomy, and Paleontology,” by Professor Huxury, F.R.S., to be delivered on Wednes- 
days, Chursdays, and Fridays, at 10 a,m., commencing on Wednesday, the 17th inst, 
Fee for the course, £2. 

Thirty-six Lectures “On Applied Mechanics,” by Professor Wi1tuis, M.A., F.R.S., to 
be delivered on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, at 12 o’clock, commencing on 
Wednesday, the 17th inst. Fee for the course, £2. 

Tickets and prospectuses of the school may be had on appl ication. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 


(\HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT, 
President—The Earl of CLARENDON, 


Vice-Presidents, 


‘The Marquis of Lansdowne, The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
Earl Stanhope. His Excellency M, Van de Weyer, 
Trustees, 
The Ear! of Clarendon, | The Earl of Devon, | George Grote, Esq. 
Committee, 


The Very Rev. Dean Alford, 
Rev. John Barlow. 

Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart, 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield, 

E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
Thomas Carlyle, Esq. 

The Dean of St. Paul's, 
John Forster, Esq. 

General Fox, 


T. H. Key, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, Bt., M.P. 

Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, 

Herman Merivale, Esq. 

R. M. Milnes, Esq., M.P. 

R. Phillimore, LL.D. 

James Spedding, Esq. 

Henry Stevens, Esq. 

The Very Rev. Dean Trench, 

Arthur Helps, Esq. Hon. E. Twisleton. 

W. B. Hodge, ~~, Travers Twiss, Esq., LL.D. 

Leonard Horner, Esq. G. 8. Venables, Esq. 
Secretary and Librarian—ROBERT HARRISON, 


This extensive lending Library, the only one of its kind in London, offers to its 
members nearly 75,000 volumes, selected from the literature of all countries, and in- 
cluding a large proportion of those older and more valuable works which are not 
supplied by ordinary circulating libraries, 

The veotinn room is furnished with the principal periodicals, English, French and 
German, Additions are made continually both of the standard works of the day and 
of the older and rarer books, Fifteen volumes at a time are allowed to country sub- 
seribers; ten volumes to residents in town. Members admitted on the nomination of 
a member, subject to the approval of the Committee. Terms, £3 per annum, or £2 per 
annum with an entrance fee of £6. Life membership, £26. 


( . EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS. 

Tin at 1s., Lacquered or Bronzed, 1s. 6d. each, For burning the New Patent 

Pyramid Night Lights; the most convenient, safe and economical yet introduced, 

Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers, and wholesale by S. Cuarxe, 55, Albany-street, 
Regent's Park, and by Parmer and Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 


INES FROM SOUTH AFRIC4, 
PORT, SHERRY, &., TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

These wines, the produce of a British colony which has escaped the vine disease (the 
vintage occurring in February may account for the same), are in consequence whole. 
some, and are warranted free from acidity and brandy—are admitted by Her Majesty's 
Customs at half-duty, hence the low prices, A Pint Sample Bottle of each for twenty. 
four stamps. Bottles included, Packages allowed for when returned. “ We have taken 
the ‘uals to try Mr. Denman’s wines, and have also submitted them to several of 
the clergy, and the opinion formed is that they are worthy of being patronized,” 
Oct, 22nd, 1857, 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s, = dozen, 
Trerms—Casu. Country orders must contain a remittance, Cheques to be crossed 
“ Bank of London.” 

J. L, Denman, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch-street. Counting-house 

entrance, first door on the left up Railway-place. 


RETIRED PHYSICIAN, whose sands of life have nearly run 
B out, discovered while in the East Indies a certain cure for consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, &e. The remedy was discovered by him when his 
child, a daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the wonderful restora. 
tive and healing qualities of preparations made from the East India Hemp, and the 
thought occurred to him that he might make a remedy for his child. He studied hard, 
and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His child was cured, and is now alive and well, 
He has since administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers in all parts 
of the world, and he has never failed in making them completely healthy and happy, 
Wishing to do as much good as possible, he will send to such of his afflicted fellow. 
beings as request it, this Recipe, with full and explicit directions for making it up and 
successfully using it. He requires each applicant to enclose him six stamps—one to 
be returned as postage on the Recipe, and the remainder to be applied to the payment 
of this advertisement.—Address H. James, M.D., 14, Cecil-street, Strand. 


the-* BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Macaulay’s History of 

England; Andersson’s Lake Ngami; The Heir of Redelyffe; Carlyle’s Life of 

Schiller; Albert Smith’s Mont Blane; Dynevor Terrace; Haydon’s Life; and many 

other Books, are now on sale at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices, 
Catalogues sent post free on application; also Prospectuses of the Library. 
Bull's Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


ROBERTSON ON INDIA, 
Just Published, 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 
POLITICAL PROSPECTS OF BRITISH INDIA. By 
Tuomas Camprpett Ropertson, late Member of the Supreme Council of India, 


and Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
London: HatcHarp, 187, Piceadilly. 


Is England or Naples “ the School Jor Assassins ?” 


READ 
Ce POERIO AND THE NEAPOLITAN POLICE. The 
Defence made by that Nobleman on his Trial before the Grand Court of Naples 
in 1851: With Extracts from a Manual of Private Instructions to the Police, issued 
by the King of Naples: &c., &e. 8vo, price 1s, 6d. 
London: T. Hatceuarp, 187, Piceadilly ; and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, price 5s. 
XNOD'S HEROES AND THE WORLD'S HEROES: being a 
Third Series of Historical Sketches. By the Rev, J. H. Gurney, Rector of St, 
Mary's, Marylebone, London: Lone mans, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 10s. cloth, a 
DESCENDANTS OF THE STUARTS: an Unchronicled 
Page in England’s History. By Townenp. 
London : Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE HON, GRANTLEY F, BERKELEY. 
In Post 8vo, with two Etchings by John Leech, price 8s. 6d. 
MONTH IN THE FORESTS OF FRANCE. By the Hon, 
Grantiey F, Berkevey. 
“A most agreeable volume, even for people who do not care much for field-sports,” 
—Saturday Review. 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
‘Just published, in Svo, price 5s. sewed, 
IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S PORTRAITS, CATALOGUE OF, 
compiled from his Autograph Memorandum Books, printed Catalogues, &c. By 
W. Corton, M.A. 
Also in 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, price 12s, 6d. 
IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND HIS WORKS. By W. 
Corton, M.A.; Edited by J. Burnet. 
London : Lonaman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
IVAN THE SLEEPER, a Tale of all Time. By the Rev. H.C. 
Apams, M.A., Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Author of “The First 
of June,” and other Works, 


Rivrnetons, Waterloo-place. 


YONGE’S INTERMEDIATE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In Crown 8vo (860 pages), price 12s, 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PEACE OF PARIS, 1856. By Cuartes Duke Yoner. 
“Tt gives, for the first time, a really readable and compact summary of history, 
pervaded by right principles.”’—Christian Remembrancer, 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


In Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


ALESTINE REVISITED: AND OTHER POEMS. By 
T. M.A. 
W. and A. Wenster, 60, Piccadilly. 


EMIGRATION AND OUTFITS. 


MIGRANTS to the CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, AUSTRALIA, 
b TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND, &c., can be supplied with every information, 
from the most reliable sources, by S. W. SILVER and Co., EMIGRATION 
OUTFITTERS, 3 and 4, Bishopsgate-street (opposite the London Tavern). 
PASSAGES to any of the Colonies can be secured through 8. W. SILVER and Co. 
Apply personally or by post at the above address, where the latest information from 
the Colonies is gratuitously afforded, Letters of credit obtained, 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, 


Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest; for Incipient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Winter Cough they are unfailing. Being free from every hurtful 
ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., by Tuomas Kkatrna, 79, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 


hk. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
entirely free from nauseons flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with the 
greatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy 
for Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Diseases of the 
Skin, Neuralgia, Rickets, Infantile Wasting, General Debility, and all Scrofulous 
Affections. umerous spontaneous testimonials from physicians of European repu- 
tation attest that, in innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had 
been long and copiously administered, with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil 
has produced immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored health—Sold onty 
in Inexriar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled 
with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 

GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists throughout the provinces. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DE, DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


This Day, in Crown 8vo, price 4s, 6d. 


PLEA FOR THE WAYS OF GOD TO MAN: being a 
attempt to Vindicate the Moral Government of the World. By WiLuus 
FLEMING, DD, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Crank. London: Hamittow and Co. 


EKMONS. By Atrrep Bowen Evans, of St. Andrew’s, Enfield, 
and St, Andrew’s, Wells-street, 

God’s Universal Family—Man and the Places that Knew Him—Two Discourses on 
India—Faith in a Living Christ: and Salvation by Christ’s Life—Jesus our Fellow 
Sufferer ; and others, Price 6d. each. : 

514, New Oxford-street. 


LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF JOB. Price 6s. 


Bosworrta and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
In 6 Vols. 4to, price 27s., or int 3 Vols., price 25s. 6d, 


ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, Edited by Professor 

Wattacr, A.M. of the University of Glasgow, and Collegiate Tutor of the 

ae of London, is a complete Encyclopedia of useful knowledge, suitable for 
all classes, 

The “ Popular Educator” is intended to meet a want deeply Ss namely, a system of 
Universal Education, based upon sound principles, and obtainable by an ex 
method. It has been found acceptable not only to the humbler classes, but to all 
ranks and conditions of persons. The Dublin University M ine says that “the 
sensation excited amongst the working classes was immense. We have gone over the 
pages of this great work with sentiments of real wonder. The execution of eve! 
tion of it is masterly. The success has been enormous; it has occupied and filled up 
a field of education, vast and most important to the community.” : 

Also in numbers, 1}d., parts 7d. and 8d., and divisions, 1s.; eases for binding, 1s. 3d.; 
vols. 1, 2, and 3, common paper edition, are still to be had in numbers, 1d. ; bd, 
and 6d. ; and vols. 3s. 6d, each ; or complete in 1 vol., 9s, 6d. 

London: W, Kent & Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 
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RINCE ALBERT FOR xine CONSORT—An Unexpected 
Feb. 13th.—Office, 5, Catherine-street, Strand. 


t ings in 

the Office, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL. Price One Shiiling.— 
MARCH Ist will be issued the First Number of this NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 

INE. The present industrial employments of women, both manual and intellectual, 

te <a mode of judicious! ly extending the sphere of such employments, and the laws 
affecting the property and condition of the sex, will form prominent subjects for 
discussion in its pages, combined with the usual features of a Literary and Domestic 
Magazine. Published at the Office of the Englishwoman’s J ournal Company (Limited), 
144, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W., and Sold for the Company by PIrEr, 
‘STEPHENSON, and Spence, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d., No. 1. of 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART JOURNAL, Illustrated with Two 
ey or Pictures and Engravings on Wood. Contents :—Introductory ; 

Art on the Stage (illustrated) ; The Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition ; The Bap- 
tism of Christ, illustrated by a Photographic Picture; The House in the Meadow 
illustrated); Memoir of William Howard Russell, with a Photographic Picture; What 
£ Photography ? Niepce’s Discoveries in Light; List of New Photographs, New Books, 
New Music, &. &e. 


Published at the Office of the Photographic Art Journal, 34, Brydges-street, Strand. 
FOR LENT AND EASTER, 

Just published, 
ISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL SERMONS ON THE SUF- 


FERINGS AND RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. By a Writer in the 
Tracts for the Christian Seasons. Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 10s. [ Ready. 


Oxford, 377, Strand, London: J. H. and James Parker. 
AILY STUDIES DURING LENT. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Monro, Incumbent of Harrow Weald, Middlesex; Author of “ Parochial 


ork,” “ Practical Sermons on the Characters of the Old Testament,” “The Parish,” 
“The Combatants,” &c. In antique cloth, Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


Oxford, 377, Strand, London: J. H. and James Parker. 

Pa READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. Selected from 

“The Library of the Fathers.” Feap. 8vo, price 5s, ; antique calf, red edges, 

Oxford, 377, Strand, London: J. H. and James Parker, 
Now Ready, price 38s, 


URKE’S (Str Bernarp) PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1858, in 1 Vol., Royal 8vo. 


London: Harerrson, 59, Pall Mall. 


13, GREAT MaRLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


ERANGER’S MEMOIRS. “Written by HIMseELrF. English 
Copyright Translation. Second Edition, with numerous additional Anecdotes 
and Notes hitherto unpublished. 1 Vol., with Portrait, 14s. 


TKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORIENTAL AND WESTERN 


SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, | the KIRGHIS STEPPES, aud CENTRAL ASIA. 
Royal 8vo, with 50 I beautifully Plates, from 


the Author’s original Drawings, and a Map, £2 2s, bound. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 1 Vol., 1 
“ A book of sound counsel; well-written, ate we Sl and practical.”—Ezaminer, 
R= AND REVERIES OF SOP SMITH. By Martin 
F. Turrer. 1 Vol., 
“Mr. Tupper’s new work coo = with acuteness of judgment, freshness of fancy 
and elegance of sentiment.”— Post, 


ECOLLECTIONS OF WEST-END LIFE. _ By Major 
Camere, late of the 17th Lancers, 2 Vols., with Portrait ee» ~ IV. 2 
(Just ready. 


In a few Days, Foolscap Octavo, 
COREE SERF. A Tragedy. By the Author of “ Friends 
ancil.” 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, Three Volumes, 24s, 
ISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. By WIL 
D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West 
Nearly Ready, the Third and Fourth Volumes of 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. By Joun Antuony Frovupg, M.A, 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Foolscap Octavo, 2s, 


KETCHES OF INDIA, ANCIENT AND MODERN, in fe 4 
nexion with the Rise and Policy of the Company. An Historical 
Epwarp Kennaway, Vicar of Campden, 


London: Joun W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Now Ready, price 15s. 
URKE’S (Smr Bernarp) HISTORY OF THE LANDED 
GENTRY. Part IV. (concluding the work.) 
London: Harrison, 59, os Mall. 
Now Ready, price £2 7s. 6d. 


URKE’S (Str Bernarp) HISTORY OF THE LANDED 
GENTRY, in 1 Vol., Royal 8vo. 


London: Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 
This Day is published, in Octavo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


EA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 


SCILLY AND JERSEY. By Gzorer H, Lewes, Author of Life and 
orks of Goethe,” 


lie Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
NEW VOLUME.—CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
Next week will be published, Vol. VIL. of 
HE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Battle of Waterloo to 
Sane Accession of Louis Napoleon. In Octavo, price 15s. 
Inne Cites Volume, completing the ef and containing a carefully compiled 
be published this y 


in the course of 
Wittram Brackwoop and Sows, E Edinburgh and London. 
Hen. TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOPE. By LioneL 


Beatz, M.B., F.R.S. A practical guide to the use of the instrument. Exami- 
nation and preservation of structure, &e. 5s. 


London: Jonn CuvuRCHILL. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


O)ermmotinpares' Paralyti ic Affections of the Eye, and certain 


forms of Impaired Vision C. Hotrsovss, F.R.C.S,.E., Surgeon to the West- 
and South London Ophthalmic Hospitals. ” 


Joun CuurcuHitt, 11, New Burlington-street. 

Just published, price 7s. 6d. 
x STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. 
F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster General Dis: 


“Tt is, in our opin ion, a model of a su gical work, and must 
first rank of the profession,” —Medical Circular. 


London: Jonn New Burlington-street. 
MR. YEARSLEY’S WORKS ON DISEASES OF THE EAR AND THROAT. 


DEAFNESS P PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Edition. 
2s, 


By Henry 
Mr. Smith in the 


This Day, New Edition, Two Volumes, 9s. 
IN COUNCIL 
Also, Fifth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Cheap Editions, 6s, each, 
STUPEnTs MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY. 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, revised, Two Volumes, 25s, 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Joun Srvarr 


By the same Author, 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, 


* London: Jon W. Parker and Sow, West Strand. 
This Day, Fourth Edition, Octavo, 16s, 
N EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY -NI} INE ARTICLES. 
E. Harotp Browne, M.A., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, 
‘anon of Exeter. 
Also, Fools: ap Octavo, 3s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PROFESSOR BROWNE'S 
EXPOSITION OF THE ARTICLES. By J. Gort, M.A. 


London: Joun W. Parxer and Soy, West Strand. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
ras im INTERPRETER. A Tale of the War. By G. J. WuytEe 


By the same Author, 
~ DIGBY GRANI D. Cheap Edition, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two Vols., 15s. 
London: Jouw W. and Son, West Strand. 
MR, ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARIES ON ST, PAUL’S EPISTLES, 
Octavo, 10s. 6d. 


2. ON THROAT AILMENTS. Sixth Edition. By post, 5s, 4d, RITICAL AND D GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON 
3. ON THROAT DEAFNESS, By post, 1s. 1d. PAUL'S E THE PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
4. ON THE ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. Seventh Thousand, By post, 1s.1d. | MON, witha evised Translation. ‘By C.J. Buutcorr, 
5. ON METHOD oF DISCHARGES FROM THE EAR published, 
(Otorrhea), on. post, 1s. TIAN IAN 
Joun New Burlington-street. I. GALA S, od 8, 


ery large Volume, crown 8vo, price 15s, cloth, 


III. PASTORAL EPISTLES, 10s. 6d. 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


HANDBOOK ¢ OF THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
toMEDICINE, By Arrxgy, M.D, Illustrated with Map by Keith 


i iheiindinaciniditaieie rest assured that he will find it an epitome 
of any medical subject on which he may require the newest, and at the same = the 
best medical information.” —M. 


‘edical Tim 
Me “The and trustworthy in the English language.”—Glasgow 
useful 
and and characterized by its information being of the most 
London and Glasgow : Ricuarp Grirrrn and Co. 
FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES, 


UE 
rice 1s. 6d.) to CROSSLEY’S COMPREHEN- 


In a few Days, Foolscap Octavo, 
NDROMEDA, OTHER POEMS. By 
Eversley. 
By the same Author, 


HYPATIA. Third Edition, 6s. 

THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 2s. 

YEAST: a Problem. Third Edition, 5s. 

TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fourth Edition, 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s. 

London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


| Fant BOOK and DAILY LESSON BOOK, No, IV., price 2s. 6d. 
eae! 
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gestive examples, and 


New and Improved Edition, price 2s. 6d. | 


ARTIN’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
by the Editor of “ Peter Parley’s Annual,” &c. &c. A Comprehensive 
uction to the entire circle of the sciences, illustrated by 300 Engravings, ica 
ing 50 model lessons for the teacher, numerous experiments, notes, 
a thousand questions. 


Surexuy, Mansmaxt, and Co.; and Co., and all Booksellers and 


London ; Marswatt and Co,; and Co, 
‘and all Booksellers and School Depots, 
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THE INDIAN QUESTION. Just published, in Six Volumes, Demy 8vo, price 84s. cloth, 
—_—— THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
This day is published, in Two Volumes, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. The Text revised by the 


BRITISH INDIA REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 


ITS RACES, AND ITS HISTORY, Also, in One Volume, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE MUTINIES OF 1857. THE WORKS OF JOHN WEBSTER. 
A SERIES OF LECTURES, With some Account of the Author, and Notes, by the 
BY REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


EDWARD MOXON, DOVER STREET. 


OPINIONS. 
EXAMINER. In a few days will be published, in One Volume, Post 8vo, 
g—on every man who writes, speaks, : 
or the Indian RECOLLECTION S 
HOMEWARD MAIL. ous 


LAST DAYS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON, 


“At enso wahettio as a hand-book of Indian history and as a running comment on 
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